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MESSAGE. 


To the Honorabte, the Council and House of Representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory > 


GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to greet you as represen- 
tatives of the people, to welcome you to the Capital City, and to 
wish you good fortune in your deliberations. 

Delegated by the people to assemble here and consider the 
affairs of the Commonwealth you have in your hands the power 
to advance or retard the happiness and prosperity of your con- 
stituents, and I feel assured that feeling a due sense of the great 
résponsibility, you will give conscientious thought and laborious 
attention to the trust. : 

In pursuance of my duty as defined by law and custom, 
have the honor to submit for your consideration a general state- 
ment of the condition of the Territory and such recommenda- 
tions as to changes in, emendations of, and additions to the laws 
as have seemed to me proper. 


CONDITION OF THE TERRITORY. 


During the past summer and autumn I have visited nearly 
every part of the jurisdiction and have endeavored to ascertain 
what were the wishes of the people. I found at every point 
evidences of thrift and prosperity. I saw not only boundless 
and various natural resources, but a population of bright and 
active men and women, who are well calculated to develop 
those resources and make’ Washington one of the richest and 
greatest States of the American Union. I also saw that side by 


side with material progress the people were paying due regard 


to moral and intellectual advancement, as evidenced by churches, 
academies, and common schools, not only in the cities, but in 
the villages and beside the country roads. Harmony and good 
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feeling seemed to prevail and the people everywhere take pride 
in the Commonwealth and place its welfare above their private 
interests. With such factors the events of the future will so far 
exceed the events of the past, period for period, as will be be- 
yond our comprehension/ Our various climates and the endless 
. " " ; x 

list of our natural resources will enable,us, to ultimately make 
the boast that there will be no blank in the census returns. 

My report to the Interior Department for 1887 contains as 
full information in regard to the condition and resources ‘of the 
Territory as could be'obtained from official sources and by dili- 
gent inquiry amongst the people. I reprint copious extracts 
from this report as part of this message, and submit the same 
for your information. 

Owing to lax methods of taking the census and defective 
assessment laws, this report is not as full and particular as T 
hoped it would be. The laws should be so amended as to pro- 
vide for better service in collecting vital and other statistics, so 
as to place Washington Territory ona par with other countries 
in that respect. In addition to an enumeration c the inhabitants, 
returns should be made of the number of live stock, the cereal 
product, the hay, and other crops, and all items usually included 
in the latest form of census returns. 


FINANCES. * 


Isubmit herewith the reports of the. Territorial: Auditor 
and Territorial Treasurer, which together exhibit the . financial 
condition of the Territory at the-present time. It will. be’ Seen 
by the report of the Auditor that the. Tertitory-i «ig in debt for 
the first time in ten years and that the indebtedness is greater 
fhan at any previous time in its history. At the close of the 
last biennial period. there was a cash: surplus i àn the treasury of 
over $80,000; and.at the close of the period, under consideration ` 
there is. a. deficiency of ,$75,000.. The’ estimates for the next 
biennial period for all. items -including liquidation of the present 
indebtedness: is ..8345;000,- . The | estimates... made , by. other 

officers, ~ however, fon the- particular, institytions, under their. : 


^ 
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charge exceed the estimates.made by the Auditor for the same 
purposes by an aggregate of $70,000, which added to the total. 
estimate of. the Auditor makes a grand total’ of $415,000. ' 
These estimates should all be- closely scrutinized, but should. 
nat be scaled toa point affecting their usefulness. This eulight- 
ened people will expect you to exercise such prudence only. as a 
man of judgment would use in his own affairs, which is to prac- 
tice that degree of true economy in expenditures, which while 
Strictly avoiding extravagance, will keep every branch.of the 
public service up to the highest degree of efficiency. The debt 
is insignificant compared with our present wealth aud popula- 
tion, and it would be better tb let it stand than to stint the public 
institutions in the interest of its immediate payment. : 

_It must be borne in mind in considering the present -indebt- 
edness that we have two very fine public buildings, the Hospital 
for the Insane and the Walla Walla penitentiary, both of which 
were: "urgently needed, in place of the cash. It must also be 
borne in mind in considering the means of „replenishing: the 
treasury that the cost of these public buildings is greater than 
the surplus of two years ago and the present indebtedness come 
bined. € 

In order to adjust our'income to meet the ends required; it. 

will, be necessary fo make changes in the revenue laws, and I 
‘earnestly commend your honorable. body carefully to consider 
the.valuable suggestions of the Auditor.in that ‘regard, 


PENITENTIARY. E 


=, 


The répor ts of the Penitentiar y Building Commissioner's 
and the Superintendent: of that-institution will exhibit! the. mat 
, ters of which they treat. Détailed: statements are furnished ~ ip 
Yégard to thé cost of the new. buildings : at Walla Walla, atid: es 3 
timates for further improvements | are “submitted. = a vest wee 

Laws creating officers for the institution and rules- for- its . 
goverüment -Will have to bé formulated at .this- sessiony as at. 
present they: ‘only | exist by virtüe of an “executive order: "ander 


color of law. i 


A 5 


i 
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z The prison has been “supported: from the date of its occur 
;paricy by private enterprise, and while I do not think. fhe- pre- 
"cedent a good one to follow, it appears in this instance- .to have 
‘resulted in a saving to the treasury.. The number of convicts 
in the Seatco prison at the date of. the removal to Walla Walla ` 
"was 93, and the number in confinement af the end-df the fiscal 
year was 103. The cost per diem per “capita for: maintaining’ 
these according to the report of the Superintendent is much less 
than the price allowed the contractors at the old prisoh. I send 
you herewith the reports of the officers alluded to. - ` 


HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. B 


I hand you the report of the Trustees of the Hospital for 
the Insane, at Steilacoom, in which is included the reports of the 
building commissioners, the superintendent, the accountant aüd 
steward, and the supervising architect. "These different reports, 
bound under.one cover, will: give you very full information on 
' the subject of which they treat. It will be. seen that" the result, 
of thẹ expenditure of the appropriation: of two- ‘years ago is a 
public building of imposing appearance and. supplied with 
modern conveniences for the comfort, health. and safety of the 
unfortunates of the class of the insane and idiotic. I call.your at- 
tention to the recommendations made in the reports referred to, 
which are-full and particular... "E 


On 


a v - x 
< 


act 


E ° TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITY. 


The report of the Board of Regents of the Territorial 
` University, which is herewith submitted, will be found to con- 
tain, full information in regard to the condi‘on and needs of that 
institution. The blank i in paragraph 2, page 20, of the pamphlet 
should. be filled by the insertion of 101, 91,.as shown by the" 
letter of transmittal of the Treasurer’s report in the appendix. j 

I call your attention to the remarks of the regents on uni- 
versity lands, Every step that appears necessary to protect any 


~« xof the lands granted for educational purposes should be taken, 


m for these-lands are the most valuable heritage of the people. 


* 3 
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. CN UM /GOxtMON SCHOOLS. 


The report ¢ of the Superintendetit of Common Schóols shows ~- 
that there Were-47,431. children, of school : age “during: ‘the past. - ; 
year and, that four and -one-half months- ‘of ‘school: were fatight - 
on an average. in each. district.” - The. amount. “of “money. et- ^ 
‘pended. was $ 305,363..." There: are't;236 teachers now in the Ter- 

| ritory. This report, which will be. laid-on your “desks, 3-replete - 
with information i in. regard o past and present history « ofzour > 
sthools and is worthy- of careful pérusal.. The common schools: 
of the countr y should always receive the most careful consider- . 
ation and the ‘most-liber al. treatment, for there is "where our.. 
youth are furnished with the keys that enable them to unlock thé . 
doors of-all. knówledge.' Education applied to intelligence i is- 
what makes. good citizens and our institutions will be safe in the ^ 
harids of, a people who can read and think. ~ p 2 


« 


) 


E 


dm SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE YOUTH. >, un 


I call attention to the ‘report of the Board! ‘of ‘Trustees of. the 
Washington School’ for: "Defective, Youth, Which - 'accompanies 

_ this message. X ‘describes, i in a very “interesting, manner the 
"workings of thei institution under disadvantageous circumstances. - 
The inmates of this school and-those who’ are entitled to become 
‘inmates deserve great ' consideration; because i in -an= -ineducated 

^ state they arë in "ignorance and brutisliness, while. having- the- 
‘capacity to receive instruction and- become ‘selfsupporting and - 
"happy. "The;Territory should deal TEE with the unfor- 
tunate, ,. "E C RT eae: 


‘ zi ] 
s ^ " - UP xL 


? n to^ 07. THE NATIONAL GUARD. Bae WE 
_ The report of the Adjutant General’ shows ‘the condition Tg 
| the militia and National Guard. The latter organization ‘should be 

_, placed on a.secure > footing by the enactment ofa law under which ` 
it will be’ possible to maintain a strict discipline, `, A -body of 
armed men, without discipline is one of the` most “dangerous , 

` things that can be. devised. «Military „establishments „are mere - 
: machines, by: which the energies of - numbers “of. men are 
;brought into action in obedience to the will of one, and unless. 


v 


" 


* 
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“thay č can be. completely so controlled, dy should not exist. "t 


. officers and men of the National Guard should be amenable to 


a court-martial. -An important matter mentioned in this- report 
is the'obtaining credit at the War "Department at- Washington 
for the considerable sum due this Territory | from ‘the State of 
Oregon for! ‘arms and munitions loaned’ duting the“ India war 


of 1877. - Settlement of this claim has’ been long delayed, and it. : 


would probably be of good effect to ineniorialize Congress, oh, 


` the subject at this time. : 


=% 
X. 
+ k " 2 ~x 


INSPECTOR OF COAL MINES. | . . + 


, ‘The report of the Inspector of Coal ‘Mines, which is pre- 
sented herewith, contains very full jnférmation `i in regard to the 
extent and: condition of our coal mines ‘and ‘the magnitude of 
the industry. On page I5, of the report, will be, found some 
suggestions in regard to the present laws on the ‘subject, which 
_are worthy of attention. It is. especially important that the in- ° 
spector should -be independent of the mine, owners, as his pr irici- 
pal duty is to. enforce compliance o on their’. part with ‘the’ rules - à 
devised -for the safety of miners. The. importance of mak- 


^ ing strict. rules.and rigidly enforcing ‘them can be understood ` 


by every.one-who has descended into the mines and.seén how 
entirely the miners inside are.at the mercy of those. who are on 


e guard above, An insufficient appliance or a careless.man at the 


top. may at any “moment cause the. destruction of. all those ` 
belbw. =, . i . 
. dam inclined io think that overlooking the mines of a whole - 


commonwealth ‘and caring - for the lives ‘of thousands of men is 


. too much responsibility to fix: upon one officer. The laws Mmihgt ' 


“be amended so as to make it the duty of the grand jury of each 
“county to visit the mines in a body or if- that should be thought” 
. too expensive, a committee of their number to inspect the mines 


and report their condition to the. full jury for certification tothe > 
xd court, as in the case of, the. inspection -of jails arid other public >. 


‘institutions. -The grand" jury is n popular body, it is always 


` Íresh. front the people, and - on ‘account of the method of its.. 


* z > =“ - 
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. sélection, andi its ` various "and. changing:  cónstituénts, it is’ the 
most difficult body, to, control that is known to the laws. "Tbe- 
dieve ‘that’ good: "will result fromy/investing it, with these addi > a 


tional functions. -> » E d Xe - 


Pie. a E Pe X 


ME “OTHER: REPORTS: 


£ Dc P E] 
4» 7 mer ie PH San, 


^ Accompanying this message you: will find reports r2 E ME 
` The Board of Health, a 
The Board of Pilot Cominissioners, 
The Territorial Librarian, ` HM: AUT 
` The Commissioners to locate School for Défective Youth; < : 
The Commissioners. to locate Insane. "Asylum, in Eastern . EC 
Washington, gat ge re à f : zs ae rd 
The Ar tesian Well Commissioners, i ^ p 
| The Board of "Education, "n B 


A 


"The Commissioner tó the  Ainerican Eshibition. to London... " 

` The Health officer at Port Townsend. Dr. ed 
` All these. pamphlets contain information ` upon the! adminis 
tration of the Territorial goverament and suggestioris-embody4 
ing the experience of the officers writing them, which will ‘doubt . 


| less be of service to your honorable body. |.” 4 


- PES 


A 


RESTRICTION oN LEGISLATION. . b. cut OR EE 


There is an act of Congress, approved July goth, 1886, by. 
which the powers of Territorial „legislatures. are- very much - , 
.: narrowed. It must be borne in‘ mind; however, that legislation ' 
on the subjects enumerated is not prohibited. It is merely-pro-~ - 
vided that the statutes must be: .general in their application... Li: 
print this act. herewith for thé.conyenience of reference by n miem- 
bers of the legislature, gea M wie og E 


> 
m ^ - A 1 a 


LT e : “MINING AND IRRIG ATION. E 


€x 


* £ 
Owing to recent extensive discoveries of mines of 
precious aud. otner metals i in this Territory, a necessity exists for 
the compilation and adoption of à code of mining Jaws, Laws 
Should also be passed regulating the usé of water for mining and 
irrigation purposes: Owing to the rapid settlement of the coun-' ' 


- r = & - 
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try, conflicts have already arisen in regard to these matters and 
as rights become. vested, the question-assumes a more difficult 
` shape every year. If laws are passed at this time regulating l 


the whole matter much expensive litigation will be ay ros 


is 


| CODIFICATION OF THES EUNT j TANE ' 


The laws of this Territory, owing | t careless, legislation 
and decisions of tbe courts, are in “such a | state of confusion that 
“itis very difficult even for experienced members of the Bar to 
arrive at any definite conclusion in regard to them, much Jess 
can a citizen exactly'determine the rules that govern his conduct, 
or thelaws that guarantee his rights and priveleges. Consul- 
tation of our laws by our citizens is rendered still more difficult 
by the absence of anything t that can properly bé-called an index 
to the volumes, To ‘remedy these faults there seems to be 
a general desire for the codification of -our statutes. I sug- 
.gest that instead of a codification of our present laws, a 
«commission be-created and instructed to prepare for submission 
to the next Legislature ' a civil, a eriminal, and a probate code, | 
being guided in their labors by an adherence to the spirit of our - 
laws as heretofore instituted. It should also compile all general 
làws under a seperate pea, and pr ovide a competent ‘index for 
the whole system. 


a 


GROSS EARNINGS ACT. 


qt is-undoubtedly the will of the people that -the act of the 
Legislature approved November 28th, 1883, known às the . 
Gross Earnings Tax Law should be repealed. While this 
should-be done at this session, your constituents will undoubt- 
edly expect that you devise some better scheme of taxation of 
yailway properties in its place. The conclusion has been réached 
"by the people of, this Territory that railway corporations have 
not been bearing their due share of the burdens of taxation.. 


. The people are not wrong in this matter, and they confi idently 


expect their just complaints i in that regard will be heard by your > 
honorable.body and a remedy provided. Questions of revenue 
are always difficult to deal with, ‘and require | much research and 


ne oe 
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thought, but I have no doubt that your honorable- -body wil be - 
; able to formulate a bill in the. premises, which, ‘while entirely ! 


just beso will effectually enforce upon railway corporations 


their duty of supporting the government in their due ; proportion. : 


x The people simply want fair play in this-matter. 
í -=~ PREIGHTS AND-FARES. | 
` -Da my recent trip, to the eástérn part of the Territory J 


heard many complaints of 'exhorbitant charges on the part- of 


xailway companies for carrying the crops to the seaboard. The 
. people believe these complaints to be just- and are looking to 
the Legislature for some kind. óf relie. If the tr ransportation 


companies would. come for ward in good. faith and ‘co-operate .' : 
with the agents of the people in an effort to prepare a measure - 


that would be just to all cancerned; there would not be much. 
difficulty in solving the problem. Unfortunately, however, they 


appear to have- pursued an obstructive policy and to have- | 


denied the right of the Legislatures of the people to interfere in- 


the premises. Under these circumstances the work of devising . 


proper regulations becomes one ‘of: great difficulty. All that 
can be done is to devise a statute that appears to answer the 


purpose and-subsequently. amend it, as defects are noticed in. 


practice, until it becomes as perfect as may-be. ‘Fhe right of 
the Legislature to regulate freights. and fares should not. be 


. doubted, however, and they should never for ego their detérmi- i 


nation to exercise it. > e 


+ 


FISHERY LAWS. TX — 


x 


During the past season an effort was made to enforce the- 
laws of the `Territor y; which provide for a close season for 
salmon in the Columbia river. Learning -that the laws were 
being generally . neglected, I made two visits fo the river coun- 
ties and personally co-operated. with the sheriffs there to enforce 


a cessation of illegal fishing, This was finally accomplished, l 

more, perhaps, by common consent than from fear of thé laws, : 
which were considered to be difficult ot enforcement owing to. . 
alleged technical defects. The salmon fisheries of: the Columbia . - 


E ~ E = 
* m» ` " Fa 
V d: * x e 


F 


* matter I came tó the conclusion that. alternate periods of open 
. and close seasons of, say, seven or ten days woüld afford the - 


E ^5 = - 
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and other. Washington Territory rivers will yield from two to 
three million dollars per annum: according to the season for an -' 
indefinite time, if ‘prudently and 'économically managed. As at 
_ present managed, however, the industry will be destroyed 

' within the next five, years.’ _I°suggest that the’ matter is of ` 
such importance that it would. justify the ‘appointment Sof sa 
special committee.to, consider it. A committee: of the Oregon. 


Legislature was appointed at the last session of that body and i, 


given power to, incur traveling expensés and instructed tò re- 
port upon the^whole fishery. question. As the two common- 

: wealths are jointly interested in the protection of the Columbia 
river fisheries, I ventured to request of the chairman of that 
committee the’ benefit of its'researches. He was kind enough 
to intimate that this would be done, and I fully expect that at some 
time during-your session I will be able to submit a copy of the ` 

~ report I took particular pains, when I was.on the. Columbia riv- 
er, Shoalwater Bay, and Gray’s Harbor, to request fishermen of- 
all classes, and capitalists connected with the fishing industry to 
‘make known their views ‘to your honorable body, in order that ` 
being fully advised; you might, be able to frame a law that 
would be just to:thém all. I trust that they will avail theti-" 
selves of the: invitation, I suggest that. the eRiciency of the . 
laws in regard to fisheries would be increased, if they provided . 
for actions zx rem, or against the * gédr? used in violating the 
law., Amongst the great variety of opinions in regard to the ` 


‘fish a chance to ascend to the spawning grounds. Such a law 

` could be made to apply to all streams alike and would protect ' 
a portion of each run of fish. The penalty for violating the law 
should havea low minimum, as it is difficult to obtain convictions, 
-where the discretion of the court is limited in the direction of , 
lenity. The maximum, however, should be high, so that offend- , 
ers could be'adequately pünished. Where the offense is 1 repeated. 

g "o .s CATTLE QUARANTINE. | ae 


A - M a LÀ » bd EA t ` vs 
. This office is often in receipt of proclamations from ‘other 


E 
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states and territories and from the Depar tment of Agriculture 


at Washington announcing infected districts for cattle'and pro- 
hibiting the importation of cattle therefrom. So prevalent and 


-50 virulent have certain diseases like pleuro pneumonia become,’ 


_ that the regulation of the moveinent of stock has become a 


necessity to pr event -theexter mination of the herds of the coun- 

try. This Territory is entirely unprotected in that’ regard and I~ 
suggest to your honorable body the propriety of formulating 

laws modeled after those of other states, where the subject has, 

received due attention, by, which thé herds and flocks of, Wash- ' 
ington may be protected from contact with animals from infected 

districts. . NN . 

ARBOR DAY, | 


In most of the states and territories of the west and j in several 
of the eastern states a.day of comparative rest, called “Arbor. 
Day,” has been instituted by law. On this ‘day, which is'an- 
nounced ‘by executive proclamation, as is. Thanksgiving: Day, 
the people are expected and encouraged to plant trees, shrubs. 
and vines. Lessons are taught the children in'the public schools 
as to the effect of forest denudation upon ‘atmospheric phe- 
nomena; pictures are drawn’ of countries where at this ; fimè. 
there is nothing but sterility, but where ruins exist that denote 
that at no very distant period the country was rich, fertile and 
prosperous. , Each child is taught by the school.master and the 


- fact is brought home to the attention of the people on Arbor 


2 
dm 


Day, that whoever plants a tree or shrub, or corisigns a seed to 
the earth, is doing a rnite to avert such a fate from his own coun- 
try. Thus, in addition to the mere ulitilitarian idea; there oc- 


` curs a cultivation-of the gentler sentiments, which we as à people 


have been accused of neglecting, if not ignoring in our eager 
pursuit of wealth. I believe the people would -be glad to Baye 


you institute this festival i in Washington Territory. E ME 


^a Te 


"» 
MEMORIALS. pe 


> 


Congressional action for the benefit of this, „Territory is 


` desired on a great variety of subjects? .-.. . , .; 


* 


^ 
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Ist. On. the subject of adjustinent - of the tong deferred’ 


i claims of cértain of our citizens for services and losses of prop-" 
erty in the different Indian wars in which they have-beenven- 
^ gazed. On this subject -I-have received a communication from ` 


the. Governor- of Nevada suggesting that an‘united effort. be 
made at the coming session of Congress by the different Pacific * 
States to secure Justice for thèir citizens in this regard; I think . 
the suggestion is a good one. I have some information on this 
subject which will be of use in preparing a memorial and . 
which I will submit to your committee at the proper time. 

. and, Am act of ‘Congress, approved. March and, 1887, 


— provided for the establishment. of agricultural experiment sta» 


- tions in the different. states and territories. By this bill an al- 


- .Aowanée of fifteen thousand dollars was allotted to each state 


and. territory, and. the resulis provided for would have béen of 


'. the greatest-benefit to-the agricultural interesti.of the country. 


The bill was, however, unfortunately defective, in that, as de- 
cided by the Comptroller of the currency, it failed to make an 
appropriation to.carry out its provisions. In order to lessen the 
chances of this bill being, overlooked at the current session of: - 


Congress, I suggest that.a memorial bé sent to Washington re- 


_ questing its re-enactment.. I can furnish your committee a copy - 


of. the law if desired. 
3rd. . Theré is very little doubt that the Chinese restriction 
act is being evaded by numbers of those objectionable people 


-crossing our-northern boundary by land, or arriving at different. 


Puget: Sound ports on small sailing vessels. I mentioned these 


facts in. my report to the Secretary of thé Interior, and: recom- _ 


mended the- amendment of the restriction act in the ‘interest of | 
greater efficiency. ‘A memorial from your honorable ior 


: would receive greater attention than the report of a. sin 
ceri I believe, therefore, that the interests of this commonwealth | 


would be'subserved by such memorial. E 

4th. ‘The ultimate’ permanent emancipation ¢ of the people. - 
from high freight rates will occur when the thousands-of miles 
of NED rivers, aie possessed by- the Territory 


d p 
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- are opened: to free navigation. Congress has inaugurated the’ 
process, but the Work: is slowly done.on account of insufficient - 
appropriations and the excessive oenservatiem of ‘the United: 
States engineers. I believe that á memorial on this subject ` 
woüld, by showing the deep i interest felt m this subject by ourf 
people, be of much servicé in inducing the Federal government ` 
to be’ more liberal in the application of funds to this desirable ` 
end. I can furnish your committee with much valuable inform- 
‘ation on this topic if they request it. i ; 

sth. The settlement of a large part of this Territory i is 
retarded by the doubts that exist in regard to land titles by 

~ reason o£ the various constructions placed upon the laws grant- 
ing lands to railway corporations. A bird's eye. view from the 
summit ef Steptoe's Butte, in. Whitman County, will, Y am told; . 
disclose the limits.of the Northern Pacific railroad grant, by the 

^ line of improvement. The blighiting effect of placing large areas 

' of the public domain under the'coritrol of one man or of one;set of : 
men is illustrated in a striking manner by. this object lesson. 
Not only are the lands that are in dispute affected by the blight 
» but these that are not in dispute are being held at high prices 
_ for speculative purposes to the detriment both of the people and 
` the stockholders of the railroad company. The poorer people 
"Íor whom the public domain was originally intended are unable 
to take these lands, and the railread company is deprived of the 
carriage of the products of the seil, which would in a few years 
amount to as much as the value of the land., I think it proba- 
_ ble that when these lands are made to bear their proportion of 

. taxes, the disposition to hold them will not be so strong. -T 
suggest that it would be proper for. your honorable body to use 

its influence by memorial tp Congress on the side of some 
speedy adjustment of the question of titles. The country is 
interested in having the clouds removed, in some way, at once. 

^ 6th. The report from this office to the Interior Department - 
` sets up the just claims of this territory for: -admission into the 
Union without delay and without other restrictions than those 


t 
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contained i in the Cénstinition of the United States. „I respect- 
- fully suggest that it would be. well for your '"houorable body to 


second this claim. by a memorial. 
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: In. conclusión, € ential a the stud. I bee. to Assure 
you of, my hearty co-operation in the : work’ now opened before 
us, and. trust your honorable body will be considerate enougli 
to fix a reasonable limit before the final adjournment after which 
no new business may be introduced, so that this office will be 
enabled to give due attention to all matters laid before it. 

: We should all keep constantly i in ‘our minds the motto “the 
good of the people is the supreme law?  ' . . 
E n Vay respectfully, : T 
E 205 “Your obedient servànt, sche 

E | EocENE.SEMPLE, . 
n l f : . .  . Governor. 
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TO-FROBIBIE. THE PASSAGE OF LOCAL. OR SPECIAL LAWS IN THE 
2. TERRITORIES OF THE, UNITED STATE, TO LIMIT TERRITO- 
RIAL INDEBTEDNESS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES." 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representattves of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
legislatures of the Territories of the’ United- States now or > 
hereafter to be organized shall not pass local or special laws 
in any of the following enumerated cases, that is to say:. ` 

Granting divorces. -. 

Changing the names of persons or places. 

Layiug out, opening, altering, and working roads or highs 
ways. ~ ° IS i i 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public 
` grouds. 

Locating or changing county seats. — ' 
Regulating county and. township affairs. 
Regulating the practice in courts of justice. — ' 
Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the: 
peace, police magistrátes, and constables. E à 

Providing for changes of venue in civil and criminal cases. 

Incorporating cities, towns, or. villages, or changing. or. - 
amending the charter of any town, city or village. 

. For the punishment of crimes or misdemeanors. . 

For the assessment and collection *of taxes for Territorial, qe 
county, township or road purposes. 2 

Summoning and impaneling grand or petit jurors. 

Providing for the management of common schools. 

Regulating the rate of interest on money. - Ae 

The opening and conducting of any CIECHDE or delisdalinp. 
the place of voting... . 
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The Sae or niortgage of real éstate belonging to minors or 
others under disability. | $ : 
"The protection of game-or fish. 
Chartering or licensing ferries or toll bridges. 
Remitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures, olo em 
Creating, i increasing, , or , decreasing fées, percentagre; or al- 
"lowances of public officers during the^tefm for which" ‘said . 
officers are elected or “appointed, E 
Changing the law of descent — , à A 
Granting.to any corporation, association, or individual the ` 
right to lay down railroad tracks, or amending existing charters 
for such purpose. ` RE ^ à 
Granting to any ‘corporation, association, or individual any 
special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise whatever.” 
In all other cases. where a general law can be made appli- 
eable, no-special law shall be enacted in'any of, the: Territories 
of the United States by the Territorial legislatures thereof. _ 
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Szc.z. That no Territory of the United States now or 
hereafter to be organized, or any political or municipal corpora- 
tion or sub-division of any such Territory, shall hereafter’ make 
any subscription to the capital stock of any incorporated 'com- 
pany, or company ‘or association having corporate powers, or. 
in any manner loan its credit to or usé it for the benefit of any 
such company or association, or borrow any money for the use 
ef any such company or association. — . : 


SEc.3. That no law of any Territorial legislature shall ` 
authorize any debt to be. contracted by or on behalf of such 
Territory except.in the following cases: To meet a casual de- 
- ficit in the revénues, to- ‘pay the interest upon the. Territorial debt, 
to suppress insurrections, or to provide for the public defense, 
except that in addition to any indebtedness created for such pur-. 


_ poses, the Legislature may authorize loan for the’ erection of . 


penal, charitable or educational , institutions for such Territory, > 
. if the total indebtedness of the Territory is not thereby made-to 
exceed one per, Centum upoñ the assessed value of the ragaie 
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property. in such Territory i as shown by the Jast general assess- 
“ment for taxation. And nothing in this act shall be construed to- 
-> prohibit the refunding of any existing indebtedness of such Ter- 
ritory or of any municipal corporation, county ‘or other syb- divi- 


sion therein, iem 
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i Secs 4. "That no political or municipal kotporakone. county 
< or other sub-division in any of the Territories of the United 
“States shall ever become indebted in any manner or for any pur- 
_. pose to any amount in the aggregate, including existing indebt- 
‘edness, exceeding four per centum on the value of the taxable . 
. property within such 'corporation, county or ‘sub-diyision, to be 
ascertained by the last assessment for Territorial and county 
taxes previous to the incurring of such indebtedness; and all 
bonds or obligations in excess of such amount given by such cor- 
poration shall be void: That nothing in this act contained shall be 
so construed as to effect the validity of any act of any Territorial 
Legislature heretofore enacted, or of any obligations existing or. ` 
contracted thereunder, nor to preclude the issuing of bonds al- 
ready contracted for in pursuance (*- express provisions of law; 
nor to prevent the Territorial’ > ature from legalizing the 
acts of any county, municipal có. ' iion or sub-division of any 
Territory as to any bonda heretofore issued or contracted to be 
issued. a 
Sec. 5. That section eighteen hundred ‘and eighty-nine, 
title twenty-three, of the Revised Statutes of the United States _ 
be amended-to read as follows: nm-— 
“The Legislative assemblies of the several Territories shall 
-not grant private charters or special privileges, but they may, 
by general incorporation acts, permit persons to associate. them-- 
selves together as bodies corporate for mining, manufacturing, 
and other industrial pursuits, and for conducting the business of- 
“insurance, banks of discount and deposit (but not of issue) loan; 
trust and guarantee associations, and for the construction or 
operation of railroads, wagon roads, irrigation ditches, and, the 
- + colonization and improvement of lands in connection therewith, - 
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or r for colleges, seminaries, churches; libraries, or any other bee 
nevolent, charitable, or scientific association.” ” 


Sec. 6. That nothing in this act contained:shall be con-, 
strued to abridge the power of Congress to annul any. Jaw | 
passed by a-territorial legislature, or to médify any existing law 
of Congress réquiring in any case that the laws of. + any territory 


. shall be submitted 'to Congress. E eo 


e  SsEC-T. - That all acts and parts of acts hereafter passed by 


any " territorial legislature i in conflict with the provisions of this 


act. shall be null, and- void. ev od B 
“Approved July 30, 1886. U * 
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. EXTRAGIS. FROM Tu REPORT 


THE GOVERNOR OF WISH NGION TERRITORY, 


Washington Territory is a large subdivision of the Republic, lying be- 
tween. 45? 40’ and 49? north latitude, and 117? and 124? 44’ west longitude. , 
It has an approximate area of 66,880 square miles of land surface. 


The Cascade Mountains, a continuation of-the Sierra Nevadas of Cali- 
fornia, run nearly north and south across the Territory, between the one 
hundred aud twenty-first and one hundred.and twenty-second degrees of 
west longitude, dividing it into two unequal sections, m quite different 
climatic and physical characteristics . 


‘The western and smaller section is composed of the counties of Chehalis, 
Clallam; Clarke, Cowlitz, Island, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, Léwis, Mason, 
Pacific, Pierce, San Juan, Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, ‘Thurston, Wahb- 
kiakum and Whatcom. The climate of this section js mild and moist, the 
thermometer never registering below zero, and only at long intervalszand 
for the space of a few days at a time going much, below the freezing point. 
Neatly the whole area is covered with timber of different sorts. -It contains, 
however, extensive tracts of the richest bottom lands, adapted to raising. 
every variety of crop suitable for a moist climate. ` 


’ It has numerous bays, tivers, aud estuaries, 1 no portion- of 1 at being : re- 


^ moté from water transportation. d, ds 


The eastern and larger section is composed of the counties of Adams, 
Asotin, Columbia, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, Kittitas, Khickítat, Spokane, ' 
Stevens, Walla Walla, Whitman and Yakima. The climate of this section 
is also'mild, but the thermometer ranges lower in the winter and higher i int 
the surhmer than in western Washington. The country 1s mostly open and 
affords much pasture land. | E Lt ps 
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For Gardenia of. climate see articlé“under that head in another part of 
this report. à s e : 
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POPULATION. ` peres š 


I present below: First, table showing the total popiilation of the Terri- - 
tory each year from 1878 to 1881, with annual incfe é, aud each Digital 
period from 188r to 1887, with the same comparizon,/ It will be seen\ that 
the population has increased from 50,514 to 142,397 in less than ten years, 
Sécond, a table showing. abstract of census returns for each. county for the 


year 1887, together with, the total population of each county for i885, with: 


comparisons showing increase aud decrease for the biennial period. Twenty- 
seven counties show an inérease ranging from. 72 to 2,695, and 6 a decrease 
froin 2 to 508. "The increase; in the "Territory is only 16,377, against 34,784 
for the similar period immediately preceding. Iam satisfied that this dimi- 
nution of increase is not actual, butlis due to the lax methods of taking the. 


"Yerritorisl- census, , , This would seem. to be | proven on the face of the returns | 


since Clark, King and Yakima counties show a decrease, when it is ktiown 
that each of them has received large accessions of emigrants and suffered no 
loss. “Phe decrease in King county.is put down at.208, and the increase in 


* Pierce county at the trifling figure of 429, when-it is a matter of notoriety 


throughont the Union that the cities of Seattle and Tacoma, situated in 
these counties, have experienced the greatest prosperity and largely increased 
in size during the last two years. To all appearances they have both kept 
pace with the county in which the thriving city of Spokane Ralls is situated, 
which shows an increase of 2,424. , Yakima county, which shows aderai 


of 508, joins, and. is similarly circumstanced with the county of Kittitas,`. 


which shows air merease of 2,695. Both are on the same plateau, have the : 
same climate. and “are equally served by the.recently completed Cascade 
“branch of the Northern Pacific railroad. Both have thriving towns that re- 


ceived a new impetus from the near approach of direct communication with... 
' Puget Sound, and both: are known to have been benefitted by immigration, 


in nearly. equal degrees. Yet the marked discrepancy noted above occurs 


.- in theirt censns returns for the period under consideration. 


"Stevens county has not sent in a return, and her population is put down, 
the same as in 1885. The recently developed mining districts of Salmon 
* river are in this county, and one or two considerable towns, for the traffic of ~ 
which several stage hues, leaving the railroad at different. points, actively 
compete, exist now. where there was nothing buta wilderness iti 1385. From: 
all these circumstances I. believe. that the actual increase in population dur- : 
ing the past two years can be set down at not less than the same number as, 
for the previous period, and tliat the population of the Territory àt the date 
of feng the census was 162,076, instead of-the figure stated. 
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Bod ca Comparative Population of the Territory from 1878 to 1887. : 
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“Year. _, Year. - Population. Increase. 


--———— 


1883. Lll 92,508 |. 313780 
A8$5......-.- re aene 125,393] ^ 


a wea 
1809. 434,784 
71887 ——— ES 143,069 T6377 
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Statement showing abstract of censis returns of each county Jor the year 
4887, together with the total population of Washington Territory. ` 
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of census returns of £ach county, elc. — Continued. . 
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I present below a table showing the amount of taxable. property in the 


- Territory for the year 1887, with comparisons showing increase over-1885, - 
' - he date of the last report. The counties of King, Spokane and Skamania” - 
- ‘had not reported their different returns at the date of closing this report, 
| . and they are therefore represented by the figures of 1886, or of ote year. 
ago; Twenty-four'counties show inerease aggregating $7,448,657, aud nine’~ 
counties a decrease aggregating $1,755,631. The net ircrease for the period 
.  upder consideration ‘would therefore be, on the face of the returíis, $5,693; 
“026, The county of King, with the large city of Seattle, and thé county of. 
Spokane, with the large-city of Spokane Falls, if their retutns had been iu, 
- ‘would undoubtedly have largely increased this aggregate, as the. affairs of 
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both cities have been in the most thrifty condition. 
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and assessed value of aM property returned by the several counties in, 


(o kind, and totals for the year 1887, together with the tugrease or decrease 


_ thereon in-two years... ' A 
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Statérient showing: nuinber of acres of land assessed; efc.—Continued. 
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z Comparative va valuation of property Jor each year. fro 1876 to 2886, , railroad 
" ^ property not included. 
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Te must be remembered, in considering the tables of ‘valuations, that, 
‘owing to the présence on our statute books of what is popularly known as 
the ‘gross earnings tax law,” railroad property of every description is ex- 
empt from taxation, and the companies pay into the Territorial treasury a 
* percentage of their gross earnings in lieu thereof. These factors of wealth 
that appear on the assessment returns of other compiunities are lacking 
here, aud our apparent wealth í is very materially reduced ow that account. 
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à T | SETTLEMENT OF LANDS, |  - 


It is natural that in a new district the Setleuicht of lands should be , 


~ ‘proportioned fo the tide of immigration, and this has, in general, been true 
of Washington "Territory. Nevertheless; it is clear that while thete has beén 
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an increase" in- -the- rate of settlement here, that increase has. ot, of Tate, - 
quite kept pace with ‘immigration. ' The causes. of this -appear t fo be, first, ` 
great delay in the surveys of the lands of the Gov ernment;- second, the un- | 
certainty of:the titles of the lands of the ‘Northern "Pacific Railway; third, E 
the extensive Indian reservations; fourth, the: want of irrigation ina certain ` A 
` part 6f eastern Washington. ` cure r A 


The need of surveys-in-various portions « of the Territory i is now so o great". i 
that almost any one who-wanders ta the limits, of the older settlements will 


- be immediately struck. by it. Indeed, the grievance is, i in some districts,” so ^75 


" 


‘ probably be of general interest. ` x 


M 


- great that .the settlers demand it as a right, and regard themselves as wronged 
-by the delay. Many refrain from selecting homes, on the unsurveyed lands, ’ 

and, finding no others that suit them as well, make no selections at all. . 
Others have taken their chances in’ the matter, have gone on the unsurveyed ae 
lands, have made bold enough to add this improyement, then that improve- .' 
ment, in the hope’ of ‘a speedy survey, until to-day these have | enough at 
stake to be all at ease. Willing to-hurry the surveys, they have, i in many” . 

| instances, assisted with their own, money such as contracted with the Gov- .- 
ernment to make surveys at a cost below what they could sustain. -Within 
-the past two years, however, nothiug has been done, so that at the end: of 
the fiscal year of 1887 the surveyed and urisurveyed acreage remámed as 1t 
was two years before. , "The total area of Washington Territory i is “44,796,160 : 
‘acres; of these 213164,232 have beet surveyed, leaving a total of 23,631,928 
Müsursesed.- “The Cascade-monntains, with an area of 5,520,000 acres, and - ` 
the Olympic Range, of 1,480,000, or 7,000,000 in all, are unsurveyed. Con- 
sidering these to be of no agricultural use, there remain 16,631,928 acres of 
agricultural fand to be surveyed, or, deducting the part still reserved to the ` 

- Indians, there are 12,545,780 acres from which, $ they were surveyed, the 
gettlers could choose, ; Sy - 


Since the close of the last fiscal year, Jane 30, 1887, the contracts have, ~ 
been approved for the survey of 356,580- acres, the first step in advance in 
this respect, the last two years, The following selections from a letter from 
the Hon. iJ» Cabell Breckenridge, surveyor-general of the Territory,“to the 
honorable the Commissioner of the General Land Office at Washington, will ^ 
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| gor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, no contracts were awarded for 


7 the survey of any public lands in this surveying district. - E -- 


.I was not advised that Congress had made any appropriation; and if an 
' appropriation was made, no “notice was received by me that any amount had. 
` been apportioned this Territory or placed at my disposal with, _authority-to 
award contracts; consequently I could only reply, in answer tothe numerous, 


' applications and requests for surveys during thé past year, thatthere Was no 


appropriation available at that time for the survey ef! any pepe lands i in 
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Washington Territory, nor have" 1 received official RE as yet that 
there is any appropriation for the present year.~ i ` 


"There are now om file in this office applications said to ‘be from. actual 


bona fide settlers for survey of forty-eight townships—thirty-five tisse i 


în western Washjngton and thirteen i in eastern Washington. : , 


‘According to the applications, thete are from, 5 tp 100 ‘settlers i in each 


township who are occupying and improving these lands for agricultural, pur- 
poses. Im somie of these townships extensive improvements are said to have 
been made in clearing the Iand, erecting substantial permanent houses and 
‘barns, building school houses, cutting out county roads, post-offices estab- 
lished, etc., and settlers are complaining of many incoriveníences on account ` 
of their indefinite locations as well as the uncertainties possible in regard to 
holding their several and particular tracts of land. 


. | Part of the lands in these townships for which applications for survey have 
been made are said to be bottom lands along the creeks: and rivers that 
empty into the Columbia river and Puget Sonnd in western Washington," 
north to the boundary line between Washington Territory and British 


t 
Applications | have also been received: for, the survey of coal lands and, 


lands valuable chiefly for fimber. No action, however, has been taken by 
mie on applications for the survey of Tands of this character futther thau to 
inform the-applicants that it was the policy of the Department to “confine 
the survey of public lands and agricultural and grazing lands combined, ° 


which embrace existing settlements actually SESnBIES and improved by bona (^! . 


fide residents. dd - M 


Iu the matter ọf appropriation to be made by Congress for tliese surveys 
it should be distinctly understood that all the lands embraced iri these appli- : 
cations for survey in western Washingtoti are heavily timbered lands; that 


` there is nota township,- nor any considerable part of a township, of unsur- 


veyed land west of the Cascade mountains that is not more or less heavily 
-timbered, and that those portions adapted to and taken for agricultural. pur- 
poses, besides being heavily tinjbered, are covered with a thick and almost 
impenetrable undergrowth of brush, vines, roots, etc, making it the most 
difficult ahd expensive suryeying of the lands in the Territory, 


Nearly all the unsuryeyed Taid in}: eastern "Washington is heavily 
timbered, not, however, as dense nor such thick undergrowth as in Mese 
Washington. ~ . . Eno ' 


The estimate amount required for the survey of public lands in, this 
Territory for the fiscal year ending’ J une 39, 1889, forwarded with my letter 


t 


Y 


n 


of June 23, is based entirely upon fhe applicatioris for surveys now on file . 


in this office, and the number of standard, township and section lines given 
cover only the townships embraced in the applications, I consider it proper 
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to say, however, that-I believe a much larger sum is needed ‘at this time, for I 
am told that there are many sections of the Territury in which ‘surveys are 
badly needed, but the settlers do not seem © know-that it í&-necessary to make 
applications: ' ^ 2 Er Fie Cua A ONCE se 


. The second reason assigned for the delays in this respect has been- the - 


doubt with which the public has long.regarded the titles of thé Northern Paci- 
fic Railroad. The extensiye grants of that company, occupying much ‘of the 


finest portions of the Territory, are now, however, viewed apparently with less - 


~ 


suspicion, ` 'The sales of that compafiy for the fiscal year ending Jürie 30, 1887, ~ - 


amounted to' 182,835 acres against ,423,S04-in the twelve months- preceding, a. 
gain of nearly 60,000 acres, The sales gf the past three months are reported to 
exceed very much thosé of the samé period Jast year. Nevertheless it will not - 
admit of doubt that the settlement of this land. was for a time very much, and 


* 


even yet is somewhat, retarded by the public doubt. 


& 


i In the third place, the extensive Indian reservations have retardéd' settle- ` 


ment. As is noted elsewhere, there are set apart to the usé» of this race in .. 


Washington Terfitory more than four millions of acres. | Of these, about eleven 
twelfths are on the eastérn side of the mouutains, and it is accordingly in that 
quarter that complaints are most common, ‘In;the,county vf Yakima 800,000. 
acres are reserved in the heart of a district &xceedíngly easy to itrigate, and, 
once err fertilein the highest degree, That this district would . speedily 
be-settled, if thrown'open to entry, will hardly admit of doubt. The Columbia 
or: Moses -Reservation, comprising more than two and a quarter millions of 
acres, has recently been thrown open to entry, and is already, though compara- 
tively remote, begun to be settled." On the western side of thé mountains the 
Indian acreage is very small. The tracts, are, however, in general very desir- 


‘ able. 


Fourth. ‘There is ‘needed in the central counties of eastern Washington a 
system of Enr .to water lands. which need only water to support a large 
population. The Territory is now experimenting with an artesian well, to-. 
ward which it has appropriated $5,000, in Adams coutity, — ^ — 

- A fifth cause is added by the receiver of the land office at North Yakima. 
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` remains a^ very!great deal of excellent land for entry under the various laws of 


Thos far, too, we have had reason to congratulate oürselves upon the cliar- 
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: tlers ìn itë Government land as well as in its climates and soils. > - 
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acter of the immigrants, Nearly all of these are of a superior class of settlers, 
for few that undertake to remove to a part of the country as distant, as this will 
da so without ample means for the vicissitudes of at least two, seasons. . Thus 
distance, while it has probably caused many to stay away, has, at the same 
time, benefited us in those that came. ` i l ^ m 
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*. 7 0 ‘COMMERCE AND RAILWAYS” 05 


= * 
The past two years have been the most important in the history of railway 
enterprise in Washington Territory. ^ Within that iperiod the Northern Pacific 
Railroad’ has completed its liné across the (Zascade Mountains, the Canadian 
Pacific has been finished, and the Oregón and California has been pushed with 


so much energy as to have now only 20 miles unfinished, ES 

To Washington Territory the completion of these great trunk lines is of 
the utmost importance; The loss of either one of them would now be serious- 
ly felt, Inthe completion of the Northern Pacific across the Cascade Moun- 
tains the Territory has been freed .from a disadvantage which was very great, 
and: which seems not to have been appreciated elsewhere. It was generally 
known, indeed, that a diréct communicatión by rail could be had from the East 
with eastern Washington Territory, or with Puget Sound, but it was much less 


.! commonly known that neither Puget Sonnd- nor eastern Washington Territory 


had a direct communication with each other, This, however, was the case. 
From Ellensburg 'to Tacoma or'Seattle is'a distance that' 1equires now a few 
hours’ ride, but it is no more than a few months since ‘a person, journeying 
from one of these placesto the other; was compelled to expend nearly a day 


and a halfindoing so. ~ _. : Ps : 

Thé same, in greater or less'degrée, was true of all the eastern half of the 
Territory. The consequence was that. much the greater part of the people of 
theitwo districts remained strangers to each other, and were far better acquaint- 
ed with the society and the trade ot Oregon than with that ‘of their own Com- - 
monwealth, Their only communication with Puget Sound or with the world 


- ~ 


beyond was by way of Portland - < i - 
This gross inconvenience was an inconvenience tó the people, not merely . 
as travelers, but ás producers and as shippers. It long remained an almost 1n- 
tolerable. burden to the farmers of eastern Washington that they hag only, one 
line by which they could ship their crops fo the sea-board. The Oregon Railway - 
and Navigation-Company possessed. a monopoly oi the finest wheat-producing 
region 1n the ‘Territory, and, during many years, charged rates that were alto- 
gether exorbitant. It is safe to say that the growth of the Walla Walla district 


- + 4 


has been seriously retarded through these exactions.” " 
^ That portion of. thé Territory which lies at the foot of the eastern side of 
the moühtains, though it did not suffer in the same degree with other portions 
from the exorbitant rates of freight charges, had equal cause to rejoice in the 
completion of the road across the Cascades. 2 x 

. ~The compietion of the “Cascade Division” meant to these people new mar- 
kets; which before, though near enough at hand, they had not been able to 


~ reath If all accounts are to be believed, I am safe in saying that the prosper- 


ity of the Yakima and the Kittitass Valleys has been increased by 50 per cent, 


. this easy connection with the Sound. The districts first named are almost ex- 


clusively agricultural, and they are particularly adapted to the production of 
many vegetables that are difficult to grow on the western side; so that they had 
the utmost need of quick communication with the growing cities of tide-water. 

The completion of the Canadian Pacific’ Railway has been yery useful to 
us. Besides -tending to reduce fares by competition, it has, upon the whole, 
aided the settlement of this region by a considerable immigration over its line. 
The class of settlers that have come by it is reported to be very worthy, and it 


» is certain that many of them leave British Columbia for the Americar side. 


Thé company has several -ocean steamers, and some of them have direct 
communication with our ports. : PON i 
' The Oregon-and California isa Jine the cómpletion of which is far more , 
important to us than the people of the East seem to imagine. By this line the 
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time ;betwéen Puget" Sound-ànd San Francisco is reduced to two days, A | 
still further reduction 1s reasonably certain. ,But the chief advántageto us is~ ^ 
notso much in the saving of time between. California and “this region as in:the . 
fact that those who wish to come here from that State are no longér compelled to, 
do so by’ sea. -The sea voyage required not only three or four days but it imn- 
volved inconveniencies and dangers that caused, a great number of persons to 
give up all thought of visiting or settling in this Territory when they were dis-, 
posed to lease California — ^ 7 000 c7, 277 po x Dic 

Asa very large immigration to, this coast tuns to California first, it will 
readily appear that we have every réason to rejoice in. thé completion of-this 
lme ofroad. ^,^ . ' . Lost v utt oe 
" Besides these main lines, the Territory is much interested in the Seatile, 
Lake Shore and -Eastern Railway." This hne is building from the city of Seat. 
tle in an easterly. direction; has already 40'miles udüder construction and à part 
of its rolling stock. - Its immediate objective point “is the Denny Iron Mines, 
but it is matter of common belief, and by no means mnprobable, that it: is de- 
signed to cross the mountains to:the wheat region, or to connect with some of. 
the Eastern trunk hnes that-appear to beaiming at this region. -The contracts 
have been let for the second 40 miles, which" will bring the liue to the summit’ 
of the. Cascade Mountains hi 7545 Q7 ME 

The preceding, with One or two branches, are the chief lines that have been * 
actually constructed. ‘The following are the principle of those projected. The - 
Port Townsend Southern Railway 1s a coi poration with a capital stock of $3,- 
000,000, organized for the purpose of building a railroad from the bay of Port 
Townsendouthery through tlie counties of Jefferson, Mason, Chehalis, Thurs- ` 
ton, Lewis Cowlitz and Clarke ' ` MEN 2 Lo 

The Vancouver, Klickitat and Yakima Railway Company is incorporated 
with a stock of $1,000,000. It 1s designed to run from the city of Vancouver, on 
the Columbia, eastward,and northerly to the grain fields of.. Eastern. Washmg- 
ton. The -line is stated to be located to Lewis River, a distance of, 23 miles, 

It 1s further reported that the grade on the mountains 1s only 120 feet at the 
maximum. | Y s > oa 

The West Coast Railway is a line projected and, for a few miles, laid, 
from Seattle nortnward. It aims at Bellingham Bay, and, itis said,_at.a con- 
nection with-the Canadian Pacific.. - oo . > 

- There are in the Territory a number of local railways in actual and profita- 
ble operation .'he Olympia and Chehalis Valley Railroad. extends from : 
Olympia to Tenino, and there connects with that line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad running from Tacoma to Kalama and Portland The_road first. 
menhoned is of narrow gauge, in length 15 miles. It is supported by a con- 
siderable logging as well as freight and passenger traffic, , RE i 

Tn Mason County there me four logging railways: The Puget Sound and 
Gray's Harbor Railroad, having r4 miles .laid, the Satsop Raihoad, with 13 
miles; the Union River Railroad, with 8 miles; and the Washington Lumber - 
Company's line, with 6 miles. The lumber traffic of these hnes:s very con- 
siderable _ . ` ~ . - 

The Puget Sound Shore Railroad Company has 2324 miles of standard- 
gauge track, from Seattle to Stuck Junction, where it cohnects with the North.- 
ern Pacific Railroad, |. A HEN - ; 
+ The Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad Company ts a line-from Seattle 
to important coal fields in the county of King. Its traffic in coal 1s very great 
for a local railroad, being reckoned 200000 tons a vear  lis-exact mileage is 
not at present at hand, but, as given in 1586, it was 44.4 miles "E ` 

The Spokane and Palouse Railway isa line from Marshall ,Junction to 
Belmont, a distance of 43 miles It was completed to the last-named point on ~ 
October 15, 1886. Work is now hurried on this line from Belniorit to Genesee, 

a distance of 63 miles, and it wili-soon be completed.. This line~is a supply- 
- road to the Northern Pacific Railroad -` ` MEE 
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2 The total mileage of the railways òf the, Territory-caz not be at present 
authoritatively stated, but it may be summed up as follows: , ,, - . i 


- Md deno j| i Miles: 
E Northern Pact flee oo. ene eere eee ee ena e ee eo veatemeppa e náqosonsepetesoeio e 664.2 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company.......«.Leeeeee e en e e, S599 
Mason County linea......-..-ee eese eee ne ene nee ok n Dune nre passes so ss es. S10 
Puget Sound Shore Hailroad..-......ceeseeseeeesec eee nne o rece enis IIO 
Spokane and, Palouse Rallroad....4......... e Lcsasee rn anna cog nyeemevadecsen ^ "ASO 
Seattle. Lake Shore and Eastern Rallway........-e eene en re uu. stevenson, AUO 
Columbia and Puget Souad Rallroad...-.. ......ie sees e SES 
Olympia and Chehalis Yalley........ 
EDU ^ 
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The total mileage at this time last year was; a8 nearly as can be.ascertained, 
924. The increase of the year would therefore be 133.6 miles Erw 


- 


Assistant: General Manager Buckley, of: the Northern Pacific Railway; 
kindly sends me the following statistics of the mileage ingrease of that company 
in Washington Territory since 1885: i i 
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" ; 2 Miles 
June 90; 1885... .:.- 4 o. lile ew dai eteu ely ccseesesecaasees Bieetdcsecssecindecs esse 455.9 
P a € " 
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June30, 1887 .,.. cese eee eere eee erem ceu etd amen pecthse etes retonoa pv eesooo BOLD 
~  "Increas 


e... AOE TaD a een ees he te the] ee hes e hte meseseeh ne estuche 18.3 
- This line, beirig-at present much the most important of our railway 
systems, and having most to do with our present development, the. following 
statistics of its general condition are included: , ~ ; 
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1886. n... cavgeccansevcevencecescarsenscccasccncnssonnvecenscesesccecsesesens 5,575,203. 48 
1887 .aeperseeerese eene eene teat nennen tentes esseseresooeseneest 5,615,438. 41 
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The utmost interest is felt in: the Territory concerning the condition and 
the enterprise of this line. This is the'case in eastern Washington particularly, 
where there ig a vast field unoccupied: by any lines, adapted to the büilding "of. 

railways, and capable of sustaining large populations. The many~ mining dis- 
tricts also demand connections with the main routes. The secretary of the 
Sprague Board of Trade writes to this office as follows; -The railroad situa- 
. tion presents a most flattering appearance. Activity was inaugurated in: that 
direction by the citizens subscribing for a preliminary survey, starting from this. 
place and extending out to the Big- Bend country., The Northern Pacitic Rail. 
~ road, to maintain its supremacy: inthis section of the country, will be com- ° 
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peed to build.a road on the-survey thus made; the Oregon Railway and Navi- .- 
-gation Company, to gain new territory, will find it necessary to build- from 


Endicott, on the Palouse branch, to Sprague, a distance of only 25 miles, it- 1s 
also stated on excellent authority that the Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern ` 


x 


Railroad, to make' connection with the Manitoba system, has. selected this . 


route? The Manitoba system, just referred to, has now, with astonishing 
rapidity, pushed its line westward almost. to Helena, Mont. and the expectation 
15 reasonably entertained throughout the Territory that it will in a year or two 
be further pushed to Puget Sound: — 7 °.’ A" ST 
: ; ; 
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. - ' | AGRICULTURAL,DEVELOPMENT. . as RE Ss 
- The acreagé of the Territory is:rapidiv increasing. No- statistics, indeed, 
can be given that can be relied upon, but it is clear, from reports from all the 
counties and,from many grades of public officers, that much more land is tilled 
than formerly. The assessor of Walla Walla County reports an crease Of 
56,000 acres of cultivated land since last year. WW ~ ~ 
. - A much gréater increase of acreage must be expected- in -the eastern than 
1n.the western. counties.’ The formerare nearly all léft clear by nature -and 
ready for the plow. In the latter there is very little that must not be cleared by 
the hand of mana task, in many districts, of arduous difficulty. Wide as has 
been thé extension of agriculture there in the past year, it is a most reasonable 

expectation that tie coming twelve months will witness much more, ie 

' The agricultural development of “eastern Washington ıs justly a.matter-of _ 
pride tothe Territory: An impression had long been too common in- other 
parts of the United States that that portion of Washington Territory lying east 


of the Cascade Mountains was a desert ‘that could never be reclaimed, Its 


» 


wide plains, its infinitely fine dust, were everywhere described in the most dis- _~ 


couraging terms. . It was only, it was said, in the roving herds of stock that we 
had anything'to hope for in-that extensive country between, the. Cascade 
Mountains and our eastern boundary. After a time, however, the increase in 
the crops of grain attracted attention, These só multiplied every year, that it 
was at lerigth conceded that as a grain-producing region eastern Washington 
was of great importance. This fact 1s now known throughout the world, but it 
is the most that is, generally speaking, allowed to be the merit of à remarkable 
region. tis yet little known in other parts of the United States, and, indeed, 
itis only lately known inthe western half of the Territory itself that eastern - 
Washington isto be great, not merely ‘in the production of grain, but in a 
variety of crops far more varied than was imagined or than can be seen else- 
where in the world farther north than the thirty-eighth parallel, Erroneous 


' notions of the climate had much todo with'the mistake As has been re- 


marked in another place, the mistaken opinion is common in the United. States. 
that eastern, Washington, às it is not warmed as thoroughly as western Wash- 
ington by the Japan current, must have the climate^of Dakota and Montana, 1n * 
the latitude of.which it lies, ^ - p : > uie 
To give, in any detail, the productions of eastern Washington would not 


be easy ; nor could it, in all cases. be safe to class among ‘its productions as yet -- — 


"what many persons regard as such, but which are at present only experimental 


growths, It is certain, however, that besides many staple crops it will ‘produce , - 


hops, tobacco, sweet potatoes, melons, peaches, apricots, and grapes. These — 
products are not, indeed, universal in that region, but they are to be found’ in 
many districts, and undoubtedly will afford a livelihood to a considerable popu., 
Jation. - Besides these; cotton, peanuts, and sugarcane have been grown, with 
what success, as regards general culture, remains to be seen. . : 7 


u 


< It may be asked why these products were not grown before, and why i 
has been reserved to such récent years of settlement to prove the capacity of 


this soil and climate, The answer is that the tirèt generation of settlers was too > 
poor to make experiments in agriculture. It was âs much as these could do, 
beginning with httle money and in the midst of a hostile race, to get the easiest, 
products of the earth and to retain à few cattle. Markets, too, were, in that 
period, so remote as to be practically inaccessible In consequence, it "was left 
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" to the present generation and to the comparatively wealthy class of settlers, 
who come in these years of security and of railways, to invest time and money 
in obtaining the more delicate harvests of this region. d" 

The crops of western are less, various than those of eastern Washington. 
Corn, or maize, nowhere a staplé crop of the Territory, is, on this side'of the 

, mountains, cultivated only in the gardens; nor does barley or rye yield to great 
satisfaction; but much wheat, of a fine quality, is harvested, and oats In gfeat 
abundance. Hay yields wonderful luxuriance,;''The fame’ of, our hops is, of 
course, world-wide. For vegetables of: several kirids western-Washington can 
hardly bé surpassed, as in the case of Irish pótatóes, beets, and furnips What- 
ever requires much heat does not flourish — Tomatoes. do not ripen well. 

For the reasons givén in the case of eastern Washington experiments in 
agriculture have not, until the present time, been numerous'on the west side of | 
the mountains, but it is probable that its capacity in field craps has been: fairly 
tried.-- Some products, such as tobacco, yet: demand more ‘careful tests, and 

-~ from both Pacific and Whatcom Counties-come statements that cranberries 
will flourish in their marsh lands, „But it is chiefly in respect of fruit that the 

* western division of the Territory is just begmning^to prove à wonderful 
capability. The size of the-plums,-pears, strawberries, and cherries'is already 

* the astonishment of travelers As our railway and steamship facilities are now 
of the first order, it is no longer matter of doubt that our fruit crop will, before _ 
long, be a prodigious export. T E ° : 

S ok HOPS. ANE i a 


+ This isa crop in which the people of the Territory, particularly on the west- 
>  érn'side of the?mouritaing, take great pride Hop cultivation has been. pro- 
gressive, and is to-day a source of great income to several districts. Its area is 
widéning every.year. l'accordinglv regret that a gentleman, eminently quali- 
fjed.to give the statistics of it, was compelled to'disappoint me at a day too late 

to admit-of my obtaining the information in full from'other sources, °. 

It is a well-known peculiarity of-hops that their value fluctuates’ from 
season to season, more perhaps than that of any other crop. One -year they. 
may be worth only a few cents a pound, another year worth a dollar. “The 
average, accordingly, varies a great deal. After am autumn of high prices there 
is a very marked increase in the area planted, and after a dull year'the reverse 
is true. But the aggregate average has steadily increased in this region. The 
crop of 1881 was 6,098 bales; of 1883, 9.301; of 1555, 20,000; of 1887, according 

. to present estimates, 25,000 The last crop is estimated to bring $1,125,000 to 
the. people of this ''erritory. And all this industry has sprung from beginnings 
as recent as 1865, or rather of 1875, whén it seemed first to be apparent to the 
people that hops were a staple crop, arid when, for the first time, the cultivation , 
of thern appears to have been made a principal object. It may be inferesting 
to note the beginnings of an industry which’ has already enapled us to influence 

“the markets ofthe world. Thé son of the first hop grower thus describes it: < 


My fathər’s attention nad Geen drawn to these facts accidentally, and. he bad no 

conception of the future of thé business, of which he jajd the foundation und died 

-.wlühout seetnz the frulfts_or hig venture, except in.& third orop of a few balee. ‘The 

first crop consisted of one bale in weight, und was cured in theloft overhead of the 

“kitchen fire, was marketed iu Olympla,and was sold for 8 cenis per pound, and. 

brought $159 27; the áecond. crop. -consisted of four bales. which sold ior 75 cents per 

- "pound, and gave aa much money in return as oné third of ull other crops them grown 

. n Poyailup Valley. It was seven years before much progress was. made in planting, 

the aggregate acreage then consisting of 18 acres, and the aggregate production 

of 16 bales; and up to that time note a ie planted elsewhere except Jn Puyallup 
Valley, and those withiu a few miles of the original garden. 


. ^ The vines of this Territory are universally, I believe, free.from pests, and 

aé the vielā is large, our growers find thé business profitable on an average 
"price of 12 cents, and even lower In 188s the yield here for the twelve pre. 
ceding years was stated to haye averaged 1,600 pounds an acre, and the price 

` for the same period. 18 cents 4 pound. "In the former of these estimates a aed 


of unusual harvest was omitted; and jn the latter a year.of exceptionally high - 
price. “ - n ee 
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-` „ The area, as has been said before, increases every year: - During the- ` 
pastseason:the thrifty farmers of the Chehalis’ Valley, in Lewis County, . 
have begun the-cultivation of hops, with, it is reported, encouraging success. 

On the'eastern side of the mountains, at Yakima, the average 1s reported at , — 
three hundred. A journal of that valley states ; , v$ ut R 


PEEL MN AN UR AOR sh ae s ; 
Yakima hopsand all the crop here have found ready sale, and been received wath high. ' 
favor at Milwaukee, where the great brewers prefer them to any others grown ín America, . 
and pay for them 214 cents per pound more than those grown in any other lócahty. ^ The A 
pecuhar ingredients of our volcanic jah-smil, the dryness of outzir, and our irrigation system 
(.nabling moisture to be applied at the right time nnd.in the proper quantty) contribute to the” 
attainment of the high degree of excellence for which Yakima hops arenowdameg, - ^ >s 


* The picking in Washington Térntóry is chiefly done by the Indians. - 


pis n STOCK RAISING. >» 5 $ 

Under this head, I regret to say that I am ‘not able to send you as full 
a report as I could desire, partly because of the limited time allowed for this 
document to be prepared in, and partly because of a certain defecfin our.- ~ 
Territorial laws. There is not, in this Territory, an enactment requiring that: 
statistics of stock be returned by any officer. -Itis hoped, indeed, that our 
legislative body will remedy this soon, but at present there is no method by” 
which any data can be obtained by law in respect to stock. In some cases- 
the county assessors have voluntarily made returns of the number and the 
kinds of stock, but these haye been 1nfrequentinsfances. _ - : 

It may be said that the breeding of horses and cattle is yet in its infancy 
Tere. It is true that in eastern Washington, the number of stock produced 
is very great, but it is only of late that the breeding of fine qualities of them. 

* has become common, Where a falling off in numbers is reported itis . 
generally found that there has-been an improvement in the breeds. That 
the eastern "Washington districts will soon cease, to be a wide, unsettled 
cattle range is manifest from all reports. Thus, to- quote frot the assessor- 
of Walla Walla County: jue OTE É 


“ na = t 


Of course the range is not as good as formerly, as the plow Is turning downthebunch "^ ' ; 
ass and the fence is driving out the stockrnen * * w Almost every farmer nove raises a 
ew cattle, hogs, sheep, or horses for market, and each year this is being done more. > - 
The auditor of Yakima County sends the same report:  — i 
A m us an 
Since the country has begun to be occupied by settlers who are enraged mygrowing wheat 
and other cereals, many of the large stock growers in the county have removed their large 


herds to localitizs not yet reached by settlers 7 . . z 


Still this district affords many wide ranges, and ın some countiés, as in 
Whitman, Spokane, and Lincoln, the sheep herds are reported to be exceed- 
ingly large The raising of this stock is from all accounts arapidly growing , 
industry, ' “s+ ‘8 i ooo ; utut 

- In some cases the culture of stock bas been of an mvoluntary kind. I . 
am ‘informed that in'Asotin County the exhorbitant rates of freight charges ~~ 
haye had the effect of turning the farmers from the production of grain tó 
the culture of stock. But in most instances the interest in cattle, and par- 
ticularly in fine breeds, has naturally come of advancement in wealth, for 
where the neighborhoods are poor it will seldom be found that much interest 

! is taken 1n the breeding of stock The same reasons that I have given for 

; the poverty of agricultural experiment inthe past generation of our settlers 
may be given for the neglect of stock breeding The first generation of settlers 
was too poor to invest much in a féw expensive animals, when it ‘was so—— 

f ampi to have them transported here and when the markets were so . 

Istant. . 5 4 i a a Tre S Eis 

Now our commumties are growing richer, aiid besides, there is a decided. 
increase in the demand of the growing home markets’ In consequence. 
there are men of means to import fine breeds, and at the same time the 
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poorer farmers are encoutaged, to. inyest something 'in.this way, by, seeing 
markets immediately before them. From nearly all counties come reports 
that some breed has Jately‘been introduced. | - , . 
Soine have gone regularly-into the breeding of fine stock as an exclu- 
sive occupation. A.gentleman who has been breeding the Holstein-Friesian 
cattle reports that he has had. “a steady. and -increasing demand from far- 
mers desiring to improve their stock. This breed, He says, thrives remark-. 
ably wherever introduced in this climate. . 2 p% sixty head of the red 
olled cattle were brought into Lewis County front Wisconsim The owner 
informs me that they have proved well adapted tó the climate and the needs 
" of this region, and that he is to make a second importation the present 
autumn. The Noxee' Company, of the Yakima ‘Valley, is stated to have 
purchased 12 Polled Aberdeen Angus bulls of the Olynipic herd established 
by J. H. Pope, minister of agriculture of Canada, and the same company, is. 
reported to have as many more blooded bulls on another tract. At Spokane 
Falls the breeding of the Short Horn and Polled Angus is carried on, 
. The breeding of horses is also growing to be an important part of our 
rural industries. Itis; like cattle breeding, however, as, yet in its infancy, 
Of the most costly ventures it this line is the importation direct from 
. England of the Suffolk Punch horse. This large breed has proved very well 
adapted:to the climate of "western Washington, in Lewis County, where it 
has been introduced, The Cleveland Bay and (he English shire horse has 
been brought into Skagit County from Illinois. ~ TU i 
A gentleman of unusual experience in the cultivation of stock in.various 
parts of the -world expresses the opinion that the day is not far distant when 
we ‘‘shall be as world-renowned for our equine productions as Kentucky. 
. At the present we.are free from contageous diseases, but it would be sound 
policy to keep a strict quatantine upon our borders, as these eyils will not 
originate here, but-are brought here from the East.” : 
"The shipment of stock 1 
the Eastern States and Territories, even at times taxing the facilities of the 
railways. The grazing in that district ıs on the so-called “ bunch- fod 
- which eyen in winter, though apparently dead, and without nutriment, sus- 
- tains the cattle. They often crop it througt the snows and fare well upon 
it Mentioning the snow of eastern Washington, it is proper to add here 
thrt very little disaster to stock ou account of it is reported from that part of 
. the Territory. The notions commonly entertained that eastern Washington 
'* isa region of Dakota cold aré, as I have said elsewhere, quite erroneous. 
The winters, though sometimes exceedingly frosty, are always much shorter 
than those of Dakota and Montana, nor do the snows lie nearly so long. 
These are removed, after a brief stay, by the Chinook wind, In western 
Washington the-grazing is on a turf which, n the opinion of travelers, 1s 
equaled only by that of Ireland. The grass on the Pacific side of the Terri- 
~ , tory is a beantiful green during the entire year, rarely suffering either from 
' “frost or from drought. Two acres, in some places one acre, of'bottom 
land will sustain a horse. Instances of even more luxuriant herbage are 
credibly reported. Much grazing is had for their stock by new settlers upon 
unoccpied claims, a claim being particularly desired for this purpose that 
has:no settlers near at hand, and the cattle generally getting ample grazing to 
support them in the woods. In one or two districts poisonous herbs are re. 
+ ported, but these must be very rare, i : 
m DE (C MINING. 7 + por : 
. The mineral resources of the Territory are undoubtedly very great üpon 
both sides of the Cascade Mountains, .Gold, silver, copper, cinnabar, lead, mar- 
ble, limestone; sandstone, and coal are found in various abundance. In someé 
. ` instance» the development of the mines 1s advanced; in others, they are yet, un- 
opened deposits awaiting facilitres-of transportation - . . 
Of the ciass of deposits that have been thoroughly tried, and are now af- 
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.. fording an industry to the Territory, 1s.coal, concerning which’ I have made co- -` E 
pious extracts from the reports lately filed in this office bv the Hon, James Hy li 
Watson, inspector of coal mines.. * Be TE ate ae 
ens we , COAL-FIELDS AND COAL MINING. E: ] 


. Beginning with the earliest discovery and the first workings are the coal 
mines of Bellingham Bay, near the north boundary. of the Territory. > 
These mines were profitably worked for‘ many years, and until other coals . 
of a better quality were found. Difficulties, too, in working made the cost of 
mining too great, and the work had to be abandoned. . It is not at all probable 
that anything further will be done with the old openings at Sehome, but the- ' - 
field is not exhausted. - ues 3 ? : - 
Thére are other points on Bellingham Bay where mining.of coal may, in : 
no distant future, be begun and carriéd on Unless other yeins than those now ` ' 
known to exist should be found, this particular field is not very extensive. 
South of Olympia, in the valley of the Skookum Chuck and the Chehalis, 
is another field, taken together which may yet prove to be of some extent in 
that direction. At the presen: time the Northwest Coal Company are operat- 
ing in part of this field. near Seatco. The vein being mined- shows 714 feet of 
coal. “Another vein, measuring rz feet, has been discovered. The veins in 
this field lié at an angle of 5 degrees, have good roof and payment, and can pe 
easily and cheaply mined. ‘The coal is ligmitic in quality. - ~~ > 
East of Seattle and Lake Washington is what is known as the Lake Wash- ; 
ington coal.field, comprising the following: mines: Newcastle, Renton, Talbot, * 
Cedar River, the Washington Coal Company on Issaquah Creek, and the Seattle 
Coal and Iron Company at.Squak, The coals mined in this field belong to^ 
the lignite class They are valuable both for steam and-domestic purposes . 
-Southeast of Seattle, and 33 mules distant, lies the Green River coal-field ` 
This field embraces the Black Diamond, Franklin and the Moss Bav Company's ' 
mine or Section 2, The coals found in region are what are known in this 
Territory as semi-bituminous The coals are of the. same quality of the most 
easterly veins found on the Puyallup, and are doubtless a- continuation of the 
Puyallup coal-fields, thé coal-fields, spreading in. various directions along Car- 
bon River, up the south fork of the Puyallup, on Flett Creek and South Prai- - 
rie Creek. The véins of coal seem to be quite numerous, and differ-widely in 
their character; most of them are bituminous, à fei semi-bituminous, or between 
lignite and bituminous. The coals of this region, where the veins are clean, are. 
superior in quality fo the coals found in the Lake Washington field. Most of 
them are coking coals, giving out generally more heat and containing a Jarger, 
per cent, of carbon, They can be used not only for steam-and :domestic pur- 
poses, but for pas, for forge coal, and for coke, of which a superior article cam 
be produced from some of those veins, There are three different collieries in 2 
this field—oné at Wilkeson, on Fiat Créekzthe second at Carbonado, on Carbon 
'River, and the third on South Prairie Creek. PME pP 
The latest discovered, and one of the most valuable coal-fields, is that, : 
known ag- the Raging River, situated, about 10 miles eastwardly from Squak, — 
Most offthe veins found are of a superior quality of coking coals ES S 
The Cle-elum coal field lies m. the basin of Like Cle-elum, in Kittitas 
County, and comprises an area of nearly 50,000 acres Altogether nine veins | 2 
-have been found, but so far only two have been found workable: The North- 
ern Pacific Coal Company is now mining in this field, and outputting about 


t 


4oo tons per dav, The coal is semi-bituminoüs in qüahty. ~% - 


. Nor must we overlook the coal -discoveries on the Skagit River, which, . 
though not extensive as yet, still form a link in the chain that reaches trom - 


: Bellingham’ Bay on the north to Chehalis Vallév on. the south, separated “ai. 


ot 


some degree from: each, other so'far as the surface gives any indication > Some- 
of. them seem to be separate and distinct basins, differing materially 1n strike 
and pitch. But when we-reach the more eastern veins, Jying in the fuot-hulls 
of the Cascade Range, there are evidences of continuity, which may yet prove 
these to be a long line of rich bituminous veins from the valley of the Chehalis 
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through the Shookum Chuck, crossing tht valleys of Pusyallup, the Green, the 

Sedan the Snoqualmie, and the Skagit, ta near the northern boundary of the 
eriitory, S , TM tc 

While there is much, very, much, yet to be learned in regard to the miner- 

al resources of the Teriitory and: as to the extent of its coal measures, there is, 

, nevertheless, sufficient known at the present time to justify the claim that 

“Washington Territory is the Pennéylvania of the Pacific coast," rm 

- The following data have. been carefully gleaned concerning the mines 

which have thus far been operated; -- ^ e VON - 

1 i us x ^ 


- > ~ THE NEWCASTLE MINE. EM me, 


This mine of fine lignite coal is 20 miles southeast from-Suattle, on the Co* 
lumbia and Puget Sound Railroad, and 15 owned by the Oregon Improvemen 
Company. , The annual output, from June 30, 1375, to June 30, 1887, was as» 


- follows:. | 
E 
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1879 ..... eee «9o hovybhksetteb*wsatewtootcqenióntssetiuase-w v^ssia 129,381 
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1883 PO THEA ees t4 dob oatpühvestote«cebesatevebbrebhotsboe Fe chet 218,442. 
1884. : 8 
4 ‘ Brevrtteveteswdeseheoeostoesetoevteesotóeceooe ges cerrar 149,94 
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1 
Average per year. es ce aknp reaver eden comes cosssonvevevaeccecesacTá4S5,353.1 


The great falling off in the output for 1886 is attributable mainly to the’ 
labor troubles of that year, the mine being closed for several months; also 
the abandonment of the -workings from the No. 4 vein. vee ey 

The slope has now been sunk to a depth of 950 feet, and the mine is 
now being operated entirely from this level. When this lift 1s finished it is 
thought that several others of equal depth can be sunk, as the basin is hkely 
to be very deep. o -o ©; 

a B RENTON AND TALBOT. 


miles from Seattle. These are also tapped by the Columbia,and Puget. 
Sound Railroad. The Renton mine proper has not been worked for the 


past few years, owing to the excessive cost of pumping and the depressed ' 


market. The Talbot mine, which had merged with the Renton a thort 
time before the overflow and abandonment, mined -and shipped 10,000 tons 
of coal, The Renton, in 1885-86, putting out 35,015, making a total of 
45,015 tons, ^ fos * 
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' 5 - ' THE CEDAR RIVER MINES, 


a & . 
These niines, located in Secs. 20, 21 aiid 29, T. 23 N., R. 6 E., are owned 

- by.the Cedar River Coal Company.. The fust shipment of coal from the 
nine was made-in 1984. A ready market was found, and the: shipments 
continued regülarly from thattime up.to tlie present writing. The Cedar River 
Mines, since starting, have averaged a yearly shipment of 21,605.39 toris, 
making a total of 64,816.16 tons shipped to June 30, 1887. Substantial prep- 

: , 'arations are now being made by this company to further advance their 
facilities, and, by Jaunary, 1888, ‘they will mine 5,000 tons per month, an 

- ~ increase of 1,500 tons over the present average, ^ 


x 


ty 
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These mines, located in Secs. 17, 19 aud 20, T. 33 Na R. 5 É., are 13^ 
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^ THE SEATTLE COAT, AND TRON COMPANY, | noc r 


- This company, composed mostly of New: York. aud Providence, R: L, 
capitalists, owns .several valuable and well known coal claims situatéd at 
Squak, This property comprises 1,497 acres, through which the-veins ex- 
tend for a distance of,2 mules, - These veins are five an number, and 5%, 6, 
734, 63, and 12 feet in thickness, and are all very regular. They are esti- 
118ted ta contain 10,500,000 tons of merchantable coal above a water-level 
gangway. ‘The pitch of the veins is from 37 degrees to 4o degrees, with an 
average lift,of 1,300 feet. These conditions form the basis of the most. 
economical mining known. This coal is of the same grade and quality as 
mined and shipped from Newcastle. This coal has a good reputation and 
an established market in California and Oregon. Upon the plans upon. 
which the development work is now proceeding, it is calculated that these 
veins can, within six months, be brought up to a daily output of 1,900 tons 


WASHINGPON COAL COMPANY, 


The mines of the Washington Coal Company-1n the Issaquah Valley 
have not, as yet, been developed. The coal 1s lignite, and of the same. 
quality as the Cedar River mine. ? z 


* 


7 *, CUPHE BLACK DIAMOND MINES. | - . 


- These mines are the property of the Black Diamond Coal Mining Com- 
pany. They are situated jo miles southeast from Seattle, on the Cedar 
River extension of the Columbia and Puget Sound Railroad. The dail 
capacity of the mines is about 700.tons. Their annual shipments, whic 
began in April, 1885, are-as appended; - 


- ` - » . ‘Tons, 
Serene Od aweroacee TT eso vor st 95 ARTT 10,562 
1 Cetsosdpo tons ésevtessebeveeeoobuageetvet ese » one 71,356 
WSS ears ease eehenesoacsosesasthidonte ove o sae sasevassveceee . 66,500 


Total. sacgpraveccrsesneccccsvcensesveseses easvacs tesa véesonsasevseevaeseese 145,415 
t - - 


The coal from these mines is of the semi-bituminous class. “It meets 
with considerable favor as a steam coal, and finds an easy market. g 

T M ; THE FRANKLIN MINE. ‘ 

The Franklin mine, situate about three miles east of the Black Dia- 
mond, is owned by the Oregon Improvement Company and produces semi- 
bituminous coal ot fine quality, which has become quite.a favorite for do- 
mestie use, ‘The average capacity 1s about 300 tons per day, but in a few 
months. this colliery will be one of the largest producers on the coast. Coal 
was shipped from this mine im July, 1883, but the developments weré slow, 


t 


and regular shipments only commenced in the latter part of 1885. Their _ 


annual shipments, commencing in 1886, are as follws: ~- - 
"n “ t . Tons, 
D MM" 
1S2. es ee TURE era awe ossoesovoresveqeoeTa Ob egare a povua? vosshetovosseve, o ar SPIZE 
> - 
Total, i sess enean de teneneenavqgun | VEpaeace VERDE Sonne masene 46,272 
7 sot “THE MOSS BAY COMPANY, 


` “Ehe property known as Section 2, owned by the Moss Båy Hematite. .- 


` Iron and Steel Company, whose members are. composed of capitalists from 
the North of England, was located in the early part of the year, and is con- 
sidered very valuable. A number of promising veins of semi-bituminous 
coal that show evidences of easy access. The preparatory work of clearing, 
building roadways, sheds, etc., 1s being rapidly and semet pushed, 


, 
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and coal in very fair quantities.is promised in the near future, The mines 

, are situate on the proposed common point line, 6 miles from the Cedar River 
extension of the Columbia and. ;Puget Sound Railroad, and within 2 miles 
of the Cascade Division of the Norther Pacific Railroad.- -> 


To4 


^ < 


`` About 1o miles eastwardly,from Squak, on ne ms of the Seattle, Lake 

- Shore and Eastern Railway, is a group of bituminous coal veins ofthe most 
valuable character. -Most of the veins are ofa süperior quality’ of coking 
coal.- They are owned by the Seattle Coal and Iron. Compány, and will be 
developed to a large output when the track of the railroad is completed.to 


- RAGING RIVER COAI, MINES. 


bs 


them, some time in 1888 ‘ 


» 


- TÀCOMA.COAL COMPANY, _ TR 


n - 


The mine ofthis company is located on Secs. !27 and 32, T. 19 N., R. 6 

W, on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 32 miles from Tacoma ‘The mine 

j was devélopéd. originally in 1876, abandoned after a short trial, and -re- 
opened in 1884. Since resuming the company have bmlt coke ovens and 
machinery for the proper washing of the coal, and are now manufacturing 

a very superior coke. This mine’s product will amount to, in a few months, 
about too tons of coke per day, Jt meets a ready market onsthe coast, and 

at the present time cannot supply the demand, | i 


‘ ~ 


» 
E 

"ND Shipments for three years ending June 30, 887. ^ ^ 

E D E. Da * Tons; ^ - 

` * x ay ý t E ix 4 

1835... o dee eee eee eed petet cea tht sue en avy te sSotoeevnodeooobseedeoveceocthpansn 5, 2 ° 
1 esa sanoo E E EE TTET esaxienegeFuausoennecezrtseensyosesarerboeepense, 2 37 

188g. eee e T ARO ee esattevassessoesherstnsenessos erste ione e, "o9 bane 2,133.59 

y y 
gel— P 10,3735 
` Vd ae ey gee dE E 

: . SOUTH PRAIRIE. E E 


This mine is situated on Sec. 16, T. 19 N., R. 6 E , 28 miles, from Ta- 

- - coma on the-Northern Pacific Railroad. Commenced operations in 1881. 

<- . "The coal is bituminous in character, and its quality brings it a ready sale 

for gas, steam, and domestic purposes. The thickness of the bed is 3 feet 6 

inches, and the angle of díp varies from 45 degrees to 8o degrees. All the 

coal mined to date has been from a water-level drift. During the year; the 

* company have' sunk a slope down 450 feet, and are now developing from 

that level They are now engaged in putting the proper hoisting machinery 

: in place, ‘and building large'and commodious bunkers. The average output 
.. Of this mine is 250 tons a day.. . 


- Shipments, ‘for three years ending June 30, 1887. : 


^ Tons, 
S85 = 2 
T1995 .» eee «esep9kosvsececées quito ^tensbury fevaoaseévéáe ses DPEMOSRenrensuasoseret oy 353^ 
1886. TT 4éa«veetóeqocavotconnotona&tooevgoovtító, , dxasfécatbátessteobésehForeesené 4 n 
3887...... ERRET eese esteven aectt varese ene —— ME E ERE 
- t oy s = - — ee 


Total enc cc ks was y es ee e s ese ER EN ee s EU rIÓ TTE 9*asvo?svo t « v -139,792.47 
: A & 


E ‘ | CARBON HILL. ` "D z - 


-  * +” This minë is on Secs. 3, 4, and 9, T. 18.N.,R. 6 E., 34.3 miles from Ta- 
- coma, its shipping port on the Northern Pacific Railroad. The site of the 
.mineison the Carbon River, ın ‘a canon from 400~to 500 feet tap -The 

` The sides of the canon are precipitous and extremely imposing. The veins 

“of the coal fornidtion on the side of the canon, with its many foldings or 

,- » "orfugations ovér a series of synclinal and anticlinal axes; is grand beyond 
deschption. The coal mined is chiefly-taken from drifts above natural 

-© water drainage, at the level of the river, and elevated on an inclined plane 
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, mined are four in number, 344, 454, 5, and toto 12 feet in 
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Soo feet long, a vertical-distance of nearly 500 feet. - Ehe principal-coal beds 

r : ickness. “Several 
other veins have been “opened” and more or less developed. "The coal is 
bituminous, soft and fiue, yielding a low percentage of coarse, and 1s used 


, chiefly for steam purposes in California, by the Central Pacific and Southern . 


. Pacific Railroad Companies. - This colliery 1s the largest producer in the- 
Territory, averaging from 800 to 1,00 tons per day. The coals also make a 
very good quality of coke, ' — . E EE 


- 


, Tons, - 

1" — — buy ete ee» e E E eQERENII CR SP EAS E a D AOsSSEASS e ahes £135,026 
J PIA eevo$ ae *229 TD beecenoencotevoteotcosooosàqovuceveova TIT 120,065 
1883... eene dekeutévesas ssa Weevuasees les iyesi Mc PAE Do NUNC MP 145,316 
$ ! x » 7 e 

Total..... ——X—— Pm seeren a voseces soon 402,207 


„The mine being closed'on account of the labor troubles, caused. the . 


^ 


> =; 


falling off of the output in 1886. 
E f THE NORTHWEST COAL COMPANY, =, 


This conipany's mine is situated near Bucoda' (formerly Seatco), on 
the Pacific division of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 45 miles from Tacoma, 
and 90 miles from Portland. This is the' only mine opened in the Chehalis 
coal field. The mine commenced shipping in March, 1887, and to June 30, 
1887, had shipped 4,500 tons. , The coal in quality is lignite, aud js meeting 
fair success in the local market. The company have not as yet shipped any 


' coalinto the California market, but it is their intention to introduce the 


1 


coal at no distant date. The-coal is easily and cheaply mined, has a good > 


roof and payement, and lies at an angle of 5 degrees. — . s 
NORTHERN PACIFIC COAL COMPANY, ROSLYN.., 


This mine is situated in Secs. 16 and 17, 7T. 20, N., R. 15 È, and is the 
only one in operation east of the Cascade Mountians. ~The mine is'about 
414 ailes from the main: line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and is con- 


nected by a branch line from 'Cle-elum. At present the mine supplies the ~ 


Northern Pacific Railroad with fuel, but in a short time the company intends 


competing for the California and Oregon trade. The quality of coal is semi- - 


bituminous, and resmbles the coal of the Green River field. It is’ good for 
steam ‘and domestic purposes, and, from tests lately made, makes a d 
article of coke. This mine commenced shipping in November, 1886, and, to 
June 30, had shipped 40,987.32 tons. ` T S 


BELLINGHAM BAY. . ~- - 


This is the first mine of note devoloped in the Territory.  Itissituated.  . 
in Whatcom County, on Bellingham Bay, in T. 38, R. 3 E. The coal is1q4 -- ~~ 


feet in thickness, yielding some ro feet of clean coal, and, from a test, the 


ality compares favorably with the “Seattle lignite.” The formation dips ~ 
dion 8 degrees to 36 degrees. Onearm of the mines extends 150 yards under . 
the bay. Shipments from the mine began in 1860, and continued into 1878. ` 


‘The reported shipments for the eighteen yeats is 233,043 tons, Adding to 
this the home consumption, the total mme output would be in the vicini 


of a Quarter of a million tons. Themine is now full of water. E» 3 E 


above covers all the coal mining operations of note within the 


Territory, excepting the Vulcan, mine.reported in 1884, and a small operation 


of test mine opened on Straits de Fuca, near Clallam Bay, in Clallam County, 


in 1887, from, which a cargo of 500 tons was shipped. 


The total shipment for the Territory for the year ending June 30,1887; - 


is §25,705.15 tons. 
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| Shipments Jor three years ending June 30, 1887. RUP 
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From the data at hand, the total output of'coal from the:different mines 
-  inthe Territory to June 30, 1887, is as follows: ~ MEE "a 
- = . USt. ot^ _ "Tons. 
- Newcastle "Le 1,309,178 
^ x b h 
TFrankhn ...... eeeeesee eeu eaeeetoatautósotansosetossatse qo eio tassesAeépesépessoooe ,272 
` Black Diamond .....ccqecacescvesgecvsccscccsteccscecvesemantesserpoeneencacsoesccee: 143,418 
Renton sase me ..eesesee een thema eso. setegenesexeseme acest see enenrtose „ 35015 
(Talbot... .eeeeeseseeesaee ee qat ka hama ene qu v hnmese sent posrroeeuyasoseesie 10,000 
Cedar Raver. .esesssepssasnari’rmatoenoepasasoeespeeoe d sodeeccosteceovecqeelues S16 
` : t foe 
* Carbonado ...... eoo Kepsethboeattuatueceoteteqnaeosqoscéteedeven LEM 402,207 
South Prarie... 0... engencccenteevePecsseagescsceosenlouays seorsescostionskessens — 139,702,5 


WHRCSON. cases Se ccce cere ae  senenocetbeener rcerdossceseseugeeseer scccenscess — 10,372 5 
Bucoda ..teccccccnsnccngeaenpencespermeeend watpecassatenseesresertsenacenvesesese a 45550 

Rosi >œ sserasseveses TR Dek eRe ER enna scab ies a ee satesesaques ams sabse RE eRe eee 40,9 7-3 
Bellingham Bay (estimated) «ccce ecce ceeeeseecs emus desunt nenace re desso se — 250,000. 

Clallam Bays... " lat eteesesoetee e ebesessevpa e haeo éRn deb ose eqaotsatooftoosiesako 500 
- - : A , 


ia — 
"Total... cpaccccscsccaccccuntavecte ceto cousecesersascesenópsaeveruet peas DH 4L 105.3 


ues ` 3 ACCESSIBILITY TO MARKET. ZO 
The coal fields of western Washington are ali within a radius of forty 
:  emiles of tide water, and afford every means for rapid shipment. The cost of 

mining coal in this section, with transportation to tide water, varies from $2 . 
to $2.30 per ton. Themines have produced 2,461,108 tons, aud are steadily 
increasing their outputs monthly, to supply the increasing demand. The 
principal markets are those of California aud Oregon, Fine timber of varied 
growth covers the coal lands, and is. of untold value in constructing tram- 
ways, houses, sheds, and other buildings and devices necessary in mining 
work and development. This forms a imost important factor in furthering 

convenience and economy. ' ` r . 


A proximate acreage of coal lands in Washington Territory by counties. - 


` 
LJ H 
King......-.. »eaé9oeg*éeoseeevbirotodoesestoveont^teodoeeetó éqautvopoeoth i oostveetoetuse + 470,000 
Pierce saeenecesesenees.es qoos cnet eee cnet ene Eee ee Rm NTE Ree RTOs eee EEE NORE pea h Nene 000 
* * 3 


Kittitass RRO OOOO Cee eee eee PRE E TH OTE DOC EEO RUE Oe ree aeeesawersnenss rn soonsroeesesonsenes® 50,000 


LEWIS. carnceccesnspersaccsrepersecsenn ns beast te mestsesie re jasserevegrerstertics 5000 
Thurston vice icy eeesueeenhasokosv seo usesese s ossassonatos sess dass snansseseseatantiawes Kodo 
t 4 
Whatcom s.s. aeryeteqdustácovooevaseuóspecuemeSecveosetcqoneqosóéteoeot eccosveocencvsse 10,000 
* t 
^ 
+ LI 
> 
* Total «sees. *eavbeseetetvethoctustvubtétertibvovyesaáteosnabecesossesáoeteotoove 180,000 
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ce wate zn : Comparative analysis of coal: - - 7 2 $us 
? fo S mum UR ý ae ee freer Ro UP 
m CET S - zs ae : 
bes > 2d re F NE -E-E ` d 
p To Newcastle Colliery, Franklin. * Sie UM > 
NON EET ae T a 
2 g : a | Gs > 
Constituents. ` $ 5 D » E z ól. FERE: 
ux 3 ^ wot tl. 
E "No. 2, | No 4.} Bagly. No 10. No. .12. No, 14. 5g & 5 -8 s 
K woe i Gem MEME! = rs 
* p 2 "A T. s < ó 
yq ea - 
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Lo 3 ^ hi € “a 
Fixed carbon ..| 46.00) Sot _ 44-36) 57,68!  to.78!^ 51.82] 5263| 497 
Hydrocarbon . 35.0| 30911 * 42.36) 3392|) 3463) 40.071 3t. 7 23 3463- 
Moisture........|] 11,70 664 7 22| * 333 36) 401| 1236 1229) i189 
Ash... 640 2 65 5.56j- "^ 507} 1093 4 10 3.08 528 c 


D A 
1 Sulphur....,.... »40|s$aesseclsosesoexlacsvswes|cesecssHesececvalereose2e]oceez clee.e eens 


1 A — —— Teme — 
"Fotal.., ...| 100,00} 100.00} 10000} 10000| 100.00, 10000] 10000} 10000| 10000 = 
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Coke............| ' S240| 5395! ^5043| 6275| 6:7: . s592| -5573| 7 55.03| 5345 


tos 


» Jj e & NT -—1 
E . 8, E $5 “oy c foo E SE 
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Fixed.carbon,...,.......| 5393) 599%} 6287) 58.30} .56.60|^ s97:| 60.35] 5363 * 

HMydrocaroon............] 3556) 3449] 2550) 3070! 2737|  3210| 1971| 3936 
OiStuTG sosser een 275) -259 1.97, C74 72.42] '. 133 15 56 285. 

Asia. ceu aes ELE XEPIY Tu 3:03 ~ 9.79 7 9 26 I3. Er i 6 + 4.00 = 395 
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FORESTS AND THE PRODUCTION OF LUMBER. "s 
- The timber trees of Washington Territory are às listed below, and rank 
in the order as numbered : : : ~ E 
- (1) «Yellow and red- fir; (2) white and red cedar; (3) spruce; - (4) 
larch; (5).white pme, (6) -white fir; (7) hemlock; (8) bull pine; (9) 
tamarack; (10) alder and maple; (r1) ash and oak, (r2) cherry and laurel; (73) 
cottonwoods. : li am i 
By far the 'argest article’of export is the yellow and red fir, which are gen- 
erally classed’ as. "Oregon Pme" in price-lists of California and foreign dealers. 
The trees from which this product is obtained reach 12feet in diameter and 
300 feet in height, in exceptional cases, but the ordinary saw logs of commerce 
range from 24 to'6a inches in diameter.’ A-large proportion of these logs is 
clear stuff, and isinade into deck planks, flooring, siding, and other articles, 
-with the grain of the wood veitical, so that they wear without splintering, and 
do not crack, readily when exposed ‘to the sun or weather. This wood 1s also 
used for bridges, ship’s timbers, and railway construction, and for spars and . 
piles, - It is most excellent for all these purposes and as a general -building 
lumber on account of its niail-holding qualities — This lumber is known, and has * 
a favorable reputation in nearly every port of the Pacific Ocean and in many~~ 
of those on the Atlantic, both in America and Europe:, 7 ' '* s 
The yellow. and red fir constitutes the bulk of the forests of Washing- 
ton Territory, and the supply is.atiple for a good many years. s 
"The white and xed cedar is not so abundant, and yields only a small 
per cent. of clearstuff, but the lumber is very durable and light, and is not 
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very susceptible to atmospheric changes, which: uiakes it desirable for the 
manufacture of sash, doors, and blinds, and for fidishing lumber and mold- 
ings. Itis also the most superior wood for shingles, and is holding first. 
rank in all the markets where, it can be carried- by water or rail. These 
shingles possess the- quality, common to all the saw-mill products of the 
Territory, of being grained. edge or vertical grained. Ow account of the 
possession of this quality they will not materially warp inthe sun atidwill 
not readily split under the hammer, On accountof its durability it is much 
sought after for fence and telegraph posts. " ee 
Spruce and larch are often superior in Size’to the firs, and make very 
beautiful lumber, but for reasons not readily explainable are of very limited ` 
- uses, Thespruce is inodorous and is largely used for:packing-cases and: 
dunnage.on that account. It is also made into ladders, furniture, churns, 
. Sign-hoards, óars, and brackets. . ‘ an Tuo fadt : 
- The tarch is notso well known, being found in more inaccessible places, 
but from all-appearances must eventually be a formidablerival of the cedars 
and pines for sash, doors, and blinds, and other finishing material. Jttakes . 
a fine polish, is close grained, of good color, and the trees being very large 
they yield a large percentage of clear and grained-edge stuff. As railways’ 
i for logging purposes extend back into the monntains more of this timber , 
(which grows on high altitudes) will be available, and it will doubtless then 
be quoted in the markets vnd have well-defined uses. z 

- ; White fir is an inodorous wood, and is comparatively free from gums 

and pitch, and is used largely for shelving and also as a cheap finishing ma- 

terial. It is not durable when exposed to be alternately dry and wet, and 
it is therefore used. principally for inside work. : : 

,." Hemlock bas no defined use as yet, but if, as alleged, mice and other 
vermin will not gnaw a hemlock board, it must come into use for granaries, 
pantry: drawers, and for packages for breadstuffs and mieats.* — pt 
Alderand maple exist iu considerable quantities on the river bottoms” 

of western Washington, aiid are used principally for the manufacture of 
cheap furniture. 7 : 

— Ash. and oak are found in abundance on the bottom-lands, and are 
largely used for fire-wood. A small lens of the trees will make saw 
logs, but the Iumber is not consideré v ada for the purposes for which 
: oak and ash are comnionly used. “Whether this is owing to the prejudices 
of wood-workers or to actual inferiority in the material appears to be an 


open question, ; : 
Cherry and laurel attain only a small size, and can only be utilized for 
ornamental purposes. - ` ME: Es 
White pine grows on high altitudes, and is found, with the larch, over 
considerable areas on. the upper benches of the Cascade Mountains. It 
takes higher rank than the white pine of the East, as it is obtainable in^ 
larger sizés and will yield wider and longer boards. > 
The cottonwoods grow to the size of 3 feet across-the stumps, and are- 
used | principally for making barrel material, excelsior, and paper pulp.' - 
: e bull pine, yellow pine, and tamarack grow en the eastern slopes 
of the Cascade Range and generally throughout eastern Washington They 
make a qhality of lumberinferior to the products of the western slopes of 
.the Cascades and the Coast Range, but that appears to answer the'local de- 
mand for rough Jumber and fencing materials, . ` i 
* The valuable timber trees mentioned exist in vast forests in every sec- 
tion of Washington Territory west of the Cascade Mountains, and will, with 
proper care, afford a lumber supply for many years to come, The methods 
of.utilizing our forests have heretofore. been very wasteful. The trees were. 
cut off, from Io to:20 feet above the ground, by expert axmen, standing on 
- a narrow spring-board fixed in a notch cut in the tree. . The wood-cutter 
must be ambidextrous, and cut both right and left with nearly equal facility, 
in order to niake a good hand at felling, or, as they say, throwing down,?* 


ir 
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saw timiber. The ostensible object’ of cutting the trees so far above the 
ound'was to avoid the swell butts and reach a point where the chips would 
. Both these objects could be secured by placing the-spring-boards 3 or 
4 feet above the ground, butit required not duly great skill, but great-dar- 
ing, to stand.on these narrow boards and strike in the kerfs until the im- 
mense tree began to topple to its fall; and the men, striving to outdo each 
other, would fix their boards higher and higher, until.a litnitwas reached 
at which the owner of the trees would protest. This height was often 20 
feet above the ground. Thenin logging off a piece of land, the small trees 
were left, atid the large ones, too, betause the mills counted everything 
above 60 inches at that figure, and there was no profit in floating logs above 
that size. The-trees that were cuit were only utilized to the extent of what - 
logs could be obtained below the main limbs, and the remainder was left to 
rot and constitute debris, which afterwards often carried fire-and.destruc- ^ 
tion, not-only to the large and sntall trees that were left on the land, but to 
the neighboring forests I am glad to say that these wasteful methods are - 
being abandoned, and that each year more attention is bemg paid to the . 
preservation and economical tise of our forests. Freés are now sawed down 
and the stumps are short... More of the trunk is used, and more care 15” 
taken to prevent fires from getting out amongst the dry tops, The question 
of timber supply in ‘the United States has now become a subject of anxiotis 
discussion, not ónly by political -econoniists, but by all classes of our citi- . 
zens, and there is a general demand for more economical methods of -utili- 
zation, and for greater care in-tlié'preservation of our forests, The institu- 
tiott of Arbor Day iu mostof the Western States has a very marked tendency 
to impress the people with the importance of forests, not only as direct fac- 
tors of prosperity by furnishing so many articles of commerce, but as 1nci- 
dental factors in the general prosperity and permanence of a country, by 
their effect upon meteorological conditions. I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that the public sentiment of the coüntry would welcome a well-devised. 
system of caring for the forest trees, and- that the people would be glad, at 
inconvenlence to themselves, to co-o te with the officers for the enforce- 
ment of a reasonable code of regulations, provided-they were enforced 
against everybody alike. .. - . - 

"The methods of manufacturing lumber from the saw-log has. also here- 
tofore been wasteful m a high dégree, "The immense- circular saws would 
cut a full half inch of kerf, and the edger and other re-saws would cut a 
plump;4quarter inch. Pieces containing slight defects, short pieces, and 
slabs available for laths, pickets, atid steamboat wood, were conveyed to the 
immense fires that burn from one year’s end to another, illonfinating the - 
neighborhood of the large mills for hundreds of yards around. Better aud. 
more economical methods in this respect aré beiüg ado each year. 
Sash gangs are being substituted for the old -circular gangs, and a deter- 
mined effort is béing made to adapt band-saws, cutting a sca/it eighth of an 
inch kerf, for'sawing flooring, rustic, and other fine goods from “cants.’* 
A great many pickets and bed-slats and more lath than formerly are being ^ ~- 
made, and a larger proportion of slabs are being saved for fuel. ` This adop- 
tion of more economical methods 1s partly due to regard for the sentiments 
of Eastern lumbermen, who were shocked at our apparent extravagance.. 

'  Igive, in a statement below, the total capacity of the saw-inills of the - ~ 
‘Territory, so far ‘as statistics could be obtained. I believe the capacity of 

the mills is underestimated, but whether or not their output will reach the 

same figure I have no means of determining. It would seem, however, that _ 
the allowance of two full months-of twenty-six days, that has been made —. 

for Jost time, would be sufficient to equalize the totals. wot a 
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Capacity of Washington Terrilory saw-mills, in superficial feet, for à year 
Mod. _ of two huüdred aud sixty working days; © ` 
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^ Puget Sound milla.. . . ..e ac esed segge ttem nones 344,500,000. 

- Gray's Harbor milla... . as.serwelsnar se sy oosa ssesasacuav wpe eccenes sare -714,400,000 

E Columbia River milla..-...e cea rena gent e te cst ene Eo eae h open he hn 85,800,000 
Shoal Water Bay. mille, cow *etavets eosReSeasteqosobnopoeventvs das sesto e pavo pi a 
Iuterior mills aa TOpOrted.ssseseeesra nesrorrupoosewesvessesesoaaasa seres 62,840 

Interior mills not reported (estimated)... 1. cencceaane yt. semen ine ~ 8,000,000 

so > Oe wg M. se) res 

Total...-... PAROS COM nse eae mess ohpaeeraee MP LED eresseneotees ee eep ess , OO 410,000 
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< The operations of logging, towing, manufacturing, loading-and dis- 
charging vessels, stacking in yards, and utilizing offals will enrploy at least 
two men for every thousand feet of lumber produced. This industry,there- 
fore gives wages to 4,964 mèn, > : . ! las AC : 
. Ihaye not been able to obtain figures for this year in regard to the 
number and destination of coastwise and foreign cargoes, but in 1886, ac- 
cording to tables in the San Francisco Joarnal of Commerce, a good author- 
+ ity, 200,000,000 feet of lumber were sent to, California, and the amounts set 
-  outin table below fo other parts, from Puget Sound alone; = -~ «> 
From all this it will readily be seen that the lumber, industry of Wash- 
' ington Territory is by no means.an its infancy, but that the constantly;in- 
creasing demand for her forest products will require larger milling capacity 
~ each year is not doubted, ~ -. — vee "S 
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Destination, number, and amount of foreign lumber cdygoes for the. year 
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Destination. ` lwo. Feet. 


. Deatination. {No} Reet. 


r vot a 
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§ dney.... e^o epu ade. 952 25,062,232. Hong Kong. oessa inn ween 4 1,310,000 
elbourme..,..4.........5] 27 | 19,053496!kAntofogasta «eere 127, 
Hawailan Islands.....-.-.. z M n Jq 1268 206 


1 

" Valparaíso... o poren 900,372 

Mexico... ha eausa PEPOT STON «720.282 
Buenos AyTOB..« sssseessose 
Brisbane ;..,... eren 
Shapghal........-.... ter 
CallaO.c oveses esee haver ok 
Fejet. ~ eye eere eee neso 
Townsyllle.......:.. 22. ee 


New Caledonía.. p ospe esene 


* 


44, 
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Broken Day... .. enne 
Montavi €0..- repr pen 

4: Adelaida. sissssesesssperssee 
: 1.204 494. Coquimlio..-. s cese arre 
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- ‘There. was also shippéd during the same year to American Atlantic ports 


: as follows: >  . . : r s "n 
i A = E f . * A i 
" " © « 7 $5 d ` Feet, 
Boston, 3 cargoes of jumber, aggregating..-.z, coe eeeneennn eem nre ro 2,516,432 
New Vork,280 spars, equal tQ..esesraseees clementer ehe hh toa eroe hen 2500 000 


Batby 323 spars, equal tQ. iie inertes Terr err err Tere rr riers yr See o vosutosm $00,000 


" 


o ~ ^L pa soa - 
- Total. rccprcedsddvguccccussrcenisuupes svyttobt veneqeyesassnsetegópson vore 3,076,432 
ae 
` * 
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" The following mills report their shipments for this year as given below, 
^ but give no particulars of number of cargoes or destination. Presumably the 
totals represent the foreign and coastwisè together, ~ * 


a k 


2 


e 


~ 
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192,585 ? : 
NOS 09 "Total...-...... eese [ee] 105,102,241 


E u $. i ~ > ‘ 
GOVERNOR'S REPORT. E $5r- 
a i ; 
5. » ` - ^ -. Feet. 
Port Blakely, on Puget Sound.......... T ae acces there e os am ea Se Zo ~ 85,987,998 
Port Gamble, on Puget Soundesssassesesson c eene eme hauc pha eene 964,000 
Port Ludiow, on Puget 8ound..... swrsoreeee ETE n" M - + 23,311,000 
Drsalady; on Puget 38ound....... essere acesasssetensasóseon aacato cta -21,049,000 
South Bend Mili, Shoalwater Bay....... o.e an ener nenne seal enean 15,000,000 
` > 7 To. A 
'Total......... .. eee wanes 2 *ect»ove «9 ívosé o sanss ron EI 1 ^ 185,731,398 
. © i 7 ^ ` - nu -7 aE 
Shipments last years TE et’ D. 
Foreign,....ei.eel.l. i229 ua rar eTo se verassen sos e seedi” sees IUD 102 041 


Goanstwise ..-..-. ss hne T— RR meee sseraseo beaver QLD 000,000 
American Atlantic ports....4... a sesso y e rA estne 9s]. 3,056,432 


~- Total ............. T—— RAE: S VESTE 
Shipped this year from four milla... ......... cerea eserse sree «^ 6135481, 


c- 170,447,275 


I am inclined to think that if retarns could haye been had from all other 
mills in the sluppiug business that the totals would have footed up very 
largély in excess of those of last year, as it is known ‘that all mills on tide. 
water have been taxed to their utmost capacity, and great diffienlty has been 
experienced in’ procuring vessels to carry away their products. * Building 
operations have also been delayed, for lack of materials, at Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Spokane Falls, so that altogether the saw-mill business in Washington 
Territory, for the period under consideration, has been in a very satisfactory 
Condition. . 207 . , $07 

> , EDUCATION. ` 

The present school Jaw of the Territory affords such general satisfaction 
that [ have deemed it not iriproperto set it out in an abstract. The measure 
is the enactment of the last legislature, but the principles and many of the 
details have corie of nearly a generation of legislation upon this subject. — . 

The superintendent of, publie insiruition —This officer is at the head of 
education, with a salary. and expenses for traveling, it being required that he 
shall make at least one trip through. the Territory during the year and visit 
the counties. He is also to hold a teachers’ institute for the Territory. He 
is appointed by the governor, ‘with, confirmation by the-council or senate.. , 

Board of educatron.—This is composed of three persons, chosen ni the 
same manner as the superintendént, who is by law the presiding officer at 
their meetings: They make general rules for the schools, and are a body to. 
examine applicants for, certificates and diplomas, A certificate issued by 
this board is good for five years and a diploma for life. , 

County superintendents.—These are required to visit each of the schools 
of their counties, and to report to the superintendent of public instruction on 
the state of éducation in their jurisdiction. They, with two persons of cer- 
tain qualifications, form a board of county examiners, and. have authority to 
issue certificates that are good in the county. Of these certificates there are 
three grades. - . ' < 

Listricts.—Each county is divided into districts by the county commis- _ 
sioners with the joint action of the county superintendent, and, upon certain” 
form of petition, by householders. - 

"  Directors.—These are -elected annually in each district, and have 
authority over all school property. They may employ or dismiss -teachers 
and suspend or expel pupils? ` . 70 ` - + 

A District clerk. —This officer is elected annually, with the directors, One 
of his principal duties is to take the census of children of age sufficient for 


instruction. to: . - i 
District meetings.—These are aunual,or special, for the purposes of 


. election, ` 


` Zeachers.—Each makes a report annually to the county superintendent. 
They are-by law protected against indignities from parents. | - ` 


n 
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' Schools.—Pupils are to be between the ages of five and twenty-one. 
They are supported by a tax:of from 3 to 6 mills, and by the proceeds of 
certam crutiinal fines. THere are also special taxes that can be laid in 
counties under certain conditions. E : 

Graded schools —These can be made of two or more. districts that con- 


sent to join for the purpose. < : V EU i 

Teachers institutes.—These are held whenever the number of children 

in the school census is 500 or more. The county commissioners are to make 
appropriations for them., ~ MT voe 

à Books.—The series adopted by the board/of education must €— in use 

ve years. ° 
hree moriths of school are compulsory upon children on pain of fine 
upon the parents T 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIO INSTRUCTION. 2 

i 7 " 7 

“The following is a special report furnished me by Mr. J. C. Lawrence, 
the superintendent of public instruction: , : i 


" ELS 
^ Itake pleasure in reporting progress in the educational affairs of Washington Territory for 
the past year, The interest taken in our public schools by patrons, teachers, and superin- 
tendents seems gteiter now than ever before. This is shown first, in the amount of money 
raised for school purposes, in special tax and voluntary subscriptions, and in other means, 
aside,from the regular tax levied in each county for the support of schools, by the increase 

amount of furniture, apparatus, globes, dictionaries, efc., for the use of schools 3 second 

the interest tenchers have taken 1n institutes the past year—à greater interest than ever before 
taken, Twenty counties of the thurty-three- in the Territory have held institutes-of, from three 
days to two weeks’ duration, ‘The majority of our teachers have attended these institutes. 
The counties failiog to hold institütes were such ashad fewer than 500 children of school age 
In some instances the services of trained insbtute workers have been secured at an expense of 
several hundred dollars, and teachers have contributed-from their own resources to mect these 


expenses. Thè new metliods of teaching have been discussed and are being adopted. A. 
ord, 


"jarge number of our teachers have had the best training the Eastern schools could and 
have had successful experience in the Edst prior to coming here. “District clerks and county 
superintendents have taken pains to make full reports to this office. All thése Itake to be 
indications of greater interest in educational matters, " 

‘It is needless to say that the public schools of the Territory ure in their infancy. Scarcely 
more could bs. expec . With 65,000 children, and a tota! amount raised for school purposes of 
0 $500,000, valy a portion of Which has been used in teachers’ salaries, little cán be' expected, 
Indeed I am surprised thát we have shade so much advancement under the circumstances, -The 
maximum tax for school purposes of 6 milis on cach dollar of assessed valuation is not sud; 
ficient, yet an 1ncrease in the tax would be Zelt as a burden, Qur hope is from.another source. 
Unti the school land is sold, and the interest on the purchase money made n State fund, we 
cannot expect to have our schools rest oma güfficient cial basis, “This alone should secure. 
the immediate admussion of this Ium into the union of States: With the proceeds of the 
sale of the school lands used, as they will be when. we ure admitted, with the county tax now 
levied, we.will maintain an ed of nine months’ schoo) in tach Ustnet, "Phe présent, 
average duration of schools iy but four and a half moriths. Admission means four and a half 
months addational schooling to (oe children now in the Terntory.. __ : : 

The following statement will shaw more definitely the present condition of &chool affairs, 
And also the increase in the several items over last year: 2 - 


Finances, 1886-187. 


Receipts : TU ME: " : 
Amount on hand at beginning of year.s.. cee. 2. cee eee ce osse tav ch ee ISI 746 
‘Amount received from appórtionients-. c». - seceessssosesutenesco7 B54 3I8 

, Amount received from special lAXc+:,eeeececeeenmerseh deeeesacseenscecee 43,974 
Amount received from ather SOUTEES «642.4 oaa sesso Fano oosssossdss 39,143 


^ " 4 » —— 8491, 480 


s 


z 


Disbursements: -— í 
mount paid teachers’ wa &ewwuaevaba by 0cesvesevesents quacósaeeroresn AY, 
‘Ainount pala for vent and repair of school-houses me RAT VP is Mm Toa 
Amount paid for schootfurniture..s.s.vereressreasreispearseosèsansesesa 115137 
Amount paid for school-house sites... as. ceceneevaceesces saree swersa X400 
Amount paid for huuldings...eccccsvcensqypeenervnsraseccactans svu$5bonaa 42,923 < 
Amount paid £or "fuel and other CXPenSCS,ssseresereoragsroprtonósnsasese 25,043 


4 


* 7 B i 305,305 
L3 nie , 
Amount of funds to credit o£ schools af close of MUSCLE 186,225 
* E a 
~ A w 
$ t 4 A 
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Decrease in amount paid for buildings, ..-.. ......- 
"Increase in total amount paid for school purposes.. m 
Estimated value of school-houses and grounds;......... eee ees, 


tt. 3,096 
a$sssoesveta i ODE 


Increase over last yeüt,... cess caeso eeeecebosvetàscesseg*santess aaToseensopecovesevess 305110 
Estimated value of school apparatus o.-06,, ssecgervsecsonregecedantscsetenqeepecnse CIAO y 
Jncrerse over last year |......... esvrensen > mous pasefaloueees' I maovepae 


r * , 
XEsumnted value of School furtuture, i44... eeele i lo tees eens cepe n sero ecran os 356,175 
"Increase over last PEAT (i.e. st ee se petho nent mai Penne ewesbessosost sas esas) — Tl " 
pd T z 
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Number of school-houses built last yenr.....  pecececdssereres mene e esrb TE 

Number of school-houses in Territory....... 4... eere ree eee eee teme us 4 ve 863 

Number of school districts in Territory... eae lee e eeie eene eee ne erre hh ses go 
EJ » 


Number of districts maintaining schools...eecruae es eee eere hem eee a hee te o> '83 
As erage number of months school Has been taught” y.insesaqeceveceesecsetecccsnene 4 
Number of male teachers employed, ....ccssesesees or ebb Wen Sriceaee-¢) py 6s UN ae FX EE 479 
Number of female teachers employed, cessccccecncsvecce seepesane se sesmecseuen Sone 752 
"Average salary paid male teachers ...0..ceseccccccccsersen ovaseeseonesssorenavesesase 

Average salary paid female teachers... Sue soccer —— — — NE $30.97 
Number of children enrolled qm schools {males}. je ccce esee cell hee amar nro 14-469 


Number of children enrolled in. schools (female)evccovsccectes aeree nones ; 18,523, 
Avérage daily auendance....,..- esee eee eee eese eese hono setenta tret pese get aoe d 
Total number of children in "Terfitory...a...... ese. eee o esso mre tm rhe e oosroseo G4 074 
Number o£ graded schools in Territory. seceesecevecacanpseuereerscny sei e nem 0 32 
Number pf schools furnished wath unabridged dictionary.......2.... asse eme esee e, 139 
Number of institutes held during yeat........ per o "LL De eee eere nnl WeesudeNseaon 20 -. 


4 


Number of teachers attending institutes ...ceceseee i! Luuaseede s ese dos so ho oo ae 619 


dj 


' ` The sixteenth and thirty 
toh Territory are, by law, 


’ z 


-sixth sections of every township in Washing-  . 


edicated to the use of the schools of the future 


State, The number of acres of this sort, will, it is estimated, be 2,000,000, 
from which, even at a very low price ai acre, it is clear our school system 


"will be placed upon a substantial basis. . ] 
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m1 4 COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES, : : 
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The Territorial University at Seattle has an attendance of 150 students 
and a faculty of five professbrs.. It receives an-annual appropr, «bn of - 


$5,000 from the Legislature. 


C3 


Prof. L.E, Follansbee, of Olympia, furnishes me the following information - 


It has a library. 


Fass ae academies and colleges. Only those are-mentioned thathave . 


eir own buildings : 


already 


= " pen ox E ^ 
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Washington College is 3 school for boys, at Tacoma, and is well patronized. , , It has a 


diberal endowment, - 


The Annie Wright Seminary is a school for young ladies, at the same place, and is in a 
flourishing conditioni: Both this and the last named institution are under the supervision and. 


«antrol of 
rowing into pol 
‘phe Nor (west Normal School, 
teachers, + 


E B E dva dera ee, in Leland: Codnly. ui a Conpespalional school, and-lo ^ 
. nget Sou demy, at Coupville, in county, 16 a Con ona ool, and is s 
d intà Sopilarity in the lower part ‘of. the Sound district di j - 


at Lynden, is particularly designed for the education of 


Olympia Collegiate Insitute 15 in a prosperous condition, at the capital, It s under the. 
-charge of the, Methodist Episcopal Conference of Puget Soufid. i 
hehahs Valley Academy is a, Presbyterian school, ut Montesano, in Chehahs County, < , 
Holy Angels College, at Vancouver, is n Catholic school for boys, andas one. of the oldest 


institutions in the Northwest. 


t 


Whitman College, the center of education in pastern Washington, and a credit to the 


Territory, is t£ Walla Walla, It has an enrollment of 150 students and n 
: Waitshuggh Academy ss a thrung school, at Waitsburgh. 

X n Academy, at Huntsvill 

by at kine Falls, 15-2 Methodist Episcopal school, dc s 

Jf Walia n thriving business school, The Sisters, of the Catholic orders, . _ 


~ Washin 
Spokane allege 
" ere is at Wa 


ehbrary. - . 


c, 15 under the auspices of the United Bréthren., 


‘have prósperous schools at Olympia, Vancouver, Seattle, Walla Wan, Yakima, and Spokane 


Falls, 


vov m 


aa -~ 
wd 


"The convent of the Sisters of Providence, at Vancouver, is probably the 7 
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Increase in amount paid teachers’ wages over last. year... 2v; tees creeps  I6079 

ZIncrease in amount paid for rent and repair school-house .... Uu 6,132 
Decrease in amount for school-£urniture........ sdecseesive e | Me > 
"Increase in amount paid for schóol-house steg s>. Dae venereenassereceevac® [050 E 


, 
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largest school building in the Territory. It ts a boarding aud day school for 
gir. x ~ ats E 4 4 


Many of the schools are for the joint education of youhg women and 
young men. The leading schóols for young women, however, seem to be 
exclusively for that sex. Though I am unable to give details in each, in- 

-stánce, för want of returns, I may mention one or two ‘institutions more. 
+ particulatly, to show how far advaticed private'education is in the Territory. - 
he Annie Wright Seminary, of Tacoma, reports, in the fourth, year.of its 
éxistence, an endowment of $50,000 and 100 pupils. Une Atadémy of the 
, Holy Names, at Seattle, for young ladies, has a Site and.a building, the esti- . 
; mated cost of which is $75,000. The present attendance is reported at 110. 
The Territorial University, at Seattle, is reported sto be in the most 
flourishing condition of its history. "It comprises fonr,departments—one of 
' fiterature, science, and the arts; a'second-of law; a third of medicine, aud a 
; fourth of military instruction. ` - I iE. c7 
The late report of the regents show am attendance of 168 pupils, of whom 
| 94 were males and 74 females. Twenty of.the thirty-three counties were 
represented, as well as the States of Oregon;aud California. Orie pupil is 
registered as from the Sandwich Islands. '"Twenty-five attended upon ‘free 
' ‘scholarship created by the legislature. ‘The languages taught are. Latin; 
Greek, French aud German, There are likewise courses in art and musie, . 
The library contains- 2,500 volumes. bound. aud 800 patiphlets. There are . 
seven professorships. ' dL QM M ; -— e : 


E ‘SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY LANDS." bes 


‘ Of these there is little to be said., The Government has set apart 2,000,- 
ooo acres for the use of our schools, but^we have at present no cortrol of 
Such lands. A law, indeed, was many years ago passed by the legislature, 
and afterwards re-enacted, authorizing the county commissioners to lease 
them to tenants; but this has naturally been but little acted upon, as. there 


+ 


was no powerin the premises. ; 
The value of these lands varies-a great deal, from-$2 or $3 an acre in 
some localities to $50 and even $75 in others, ‘I believe there ts hd law by 
which any title to these lands can be yested-in individuals, and I recommend 
that they be left in that condition until the admission of the Territory as a 
State of the Union. ` 3 i 
'  Inrégard to university lands, I quote from the report, for the-year, of 
the board of regents, as follows: . , : j 


2; 


aes = x we 
After the location of the Territorial University jit Seattle, in 1860, by thé Territorial legis- 
lature, an act was pisbeq by the same body, on January 11, 1961, creating a board of three 
commissioners, with authority to select and locate the lanis directed to he. reserved ‘by Ret oF 
Congress, as above stated, and-also with authority to sell any and all kinds thus located for uny 
sum not less than $1,509 per acre. Armed with this ^utbority, the board of commissioners pra- 
“cetded not only to Idcatethis land, but also to sell the sanie, and w ith the proceeds of these sales 
, the present university buildings were erected shortly thereafter upon 10 acres of land donated 
for that purpose by Hon, A.A. Denny. The erection of these buildings and thy, improvement 
of the grounds, with the expenses of the commissioners, practigully exhausted the funds de- , 
rived from the Zale of Jan s by the commissioners. : R ats 
Of course the act of the legislature of January t1, 1867, authorizing the sale of the reserved 
lands, ns well as the acts of the commissioners undertaking to convey title thereto, were clearly 
repugnant to the act of Congress nboye cited; which ict simply contemplated n resery ation 
-instead of n grant, as issumed by the commissioners. - In 1864 it was nuthoritatively decided by 
the Land Department of the Government that the Terrltorinl ziuthoritíes had no legal right to 
convey the lands, It appeared, however, thata large number of persons had purchased these 
jands from the commissioners prior to that date, and had pad the putchasesptica in good 
fath, fully believing that the commissioners had the legal right to sell’ the same and that they 
were acquiring n valid titla, To relieve this class of purchasers, Congress, on the tath diy of 
“March, s Passed an act providing, in substance, that in all cases of sales made to indi- 
. viduals by Territorit authorities prior to that time, jn which it was shown to the satisf ction ; 
« ofthe Secretary of the Interior that such sales were made bona fide, and that such tracts were | 
* * property sclécted, it should be luwful for the Secretury tu approve such sélection us à grant in 
ee-simple, and that a transcript thercof, duly certified by tha General Land Office, should «est 
the title in the Territory and sts bona fide vendees. (13 Stats. nt La p, 28 77 7 
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Shortly after thé passage of this act of Congress thé Territorial legislature abolished: the 
board of umversity commissioners, und a few very imperfect records of the-acts add dóings of 
the board aré supposed to be extant to did ‘in ascertaining the status of these Jands — lt 1s 
known, however, that a portion of the lands, selected and sold as above stated, have been 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and that others selected are stil. held b the Govern- i: 
ment as reserve Iands for university purposes. We also believe that additional Jands may be 
selected to make up thé quantity prescribed by the act of Congress. Asregents we have made 
repeated efforts to-ascertain precisely the quantty-and description “of lands confirmed, the 
uantity and description o£ lands still held in reserve, and the amount remaining to be selected. 
he Commissioner of the General Lind Office, however, declined to giye us this information, 
for the reason that it already had been furnished to a-former board of regents. . EM 
I respectfully request that the information requested by the regents of the university from 
the General Land Q ce be furnished them, 1n order that some steps may be taken to pláce the 
land grantin a more satisfactory condition, and tó protect what remains of it until the "Territory 


becomes a State, and 15 invested with power to apply the lands to the accomplishment. of the 
purposes óriginally intended. - -- tro n > S ys 
6 ^ E n uU x s 
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, , No adequate reports upon the subject of labor have’ been sent'in, and it 
is rlot- possible to' give any statistics upon it, Requests for information were 
mailed to the secretaries of several of the labor organizations, “but only from 

two or three were any replies obtained. M = M 

"^ At the present writing itis clear that the laborsupply is hardly, upon 

the whole, equal to the demand. During the past summer the degree of . 

building has been much greater than for two years previous, while the labor- 

ing classes had, in the late dull times, wandered into other districts: As yet 

the return of the former surplus has not begun, so that very few who are- 

here at present need long remain, idle. Indeed, there cau now be observed 

at times in applicants for employment. a fastidiousness that was yery rare 
,. last summer. The price of labor has correspondingly increased. A Seattle ` 
paper states that on the first two days of a certain week one hundred and 
seventeen men were sent to work upon the railways at $275 a day. The 
average workman is there reported to bein demand'at from $2.25 to $3,504 
day, "and mote in some classes of skilled work." At the same place 
servant girls are wanted at $15 a month and, more, and in hotel ‘service at 
from $20 fo $25 a month. . - . 

In short, the laboring classes in the towns are in very fair demand. In 
addition to the'erectiori of mariy prae structures the railway improvements 
in various parts of the Territory have called for many workmen. The lum- 
ber mills are active, and the logging ups , Advertisements for workmen 
are comnion on the/streeta of our principal cities. ` - i ; 

In the rural districts the need of workmen is, of course, much less at 
most times of the yéar; and from these quarters the reports are that the de- 
mand and supply are about equal. . Yet even there tlie supply 1s, in, places 
inadequate. ' I quote from the auditor of Yakima County: 
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‘The labor supply Is limited, Great difficulty 1$ experienced in procuring any and all kinds 
oflabor. Indians do the hop picking chiefly., A few Clunauiten are employed in the county 
fag yant of white libor — Skilled mechanics nre few in number, and farm laborers are in de- — 
misit all seasons of the year, particularly during the spring and summer months > ^ 

r- : ? "- 


The assessor of Chehalis County reports : - 


RO 


` T ' 
At present, the labor supply is scarcely equal to the demand, the mills. increasing fast 
enough to need every one coming into the county. : 


— 
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From these two reports, from counties on either side of the mountains, ^ 
itis clear that, even in.the rural districts, the supply is not above the de- 
mand., In Clallam, a somewhat remote county, the superintendent.of . 
schools states that work cau be had there by all who come. ure 

How far the railway enterprise and the building of the present autumn 
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may effect this state’ of things, and how liable we are to relapse into a 
. Scarcity of labor, it is hard to predict: The secretary of the Knights of 
Labor at Tacoma communicates as follows: .. ^ — ^ 


m 3 s - c 


At the present time there is a considerable amount of work going on, which may be.con- 
sidered exceptional. The extension of, the railroad and wharves, new warehouses for storing 
wheat, and street grading, etc., have created-quite a demand for carpenters and ordinary 
laborers ; ‘but the supply 1s fairly equal to the demand, and the wages are good. In a nionth' or 
so, as this work is nearing completion, there will be a ndn le surplus of laborers and 
mechanics, ı In winter there wall be at least two-thirds of d 
employment. It has been so, to my. knowledge, for the past fiyo winters, - V A 
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"How far this prediction will prove true remains to be seen. That there 


will be less. work during the winter than at. present is v robable, but 
E SA 


„whether the falling off will be as marked as heretofore 1s questionable, 
. During the past two winters referred to; the dullness in our chief industry of 
lumber was very great, but the very opponat is now true in respect to it. 

^, The Chinese continuë to be the house-servants in the larger and: in 
many of the smaller towns. As washermen n are nearly universal in 
places of all sizes. There has been a general, belief that white women could 
mot.be found who would do these tasks, after the employment had been 
degraded by its falling exclusively into the hands of the Chinese, ‘But in 
Tacoma, where none of this race are permitted to stay, the young women 
have readily taken their places. ; ME 
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: CONDITION OF THE INDIANS IN THE TERRITORY. 
. THe Indians of ‘Washington Territory comprise many tribes and speak 
bee variety of tongues, ere 1s a common jargon of limited vocabulary, 
led ‘Chinook, which seems to supply the .wants of these taciturn and un- 
commercial peoples. The Chinook jargon was the invention of the servants 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and ‘was used by them as a common medium 
of communication with the different tribes. It is to this day the common 
tongue, not only‘of Indians belonging to different tribes, but of the Indians 
and whites when they communicate with each^ofher. As the country 
becomes more thickly populated, however, this jargon will not answer the 
wants of the more extended. communications, and will become a tradition, 
like the dialects of the tribes that have been exterminated. $5 
The Indians, of course, would prr to remain by themselves, but the 
are not a dull or an unreasonably obstittate race, and recognizing the marc 
of everits; they perceive that the choice for them is to adapt themselves to 
the ways of the white man or fade front the face of the earth. _ Their intelli- 
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the laboring population out of 
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gence leads them to adopt the former alternative, and when they abandon . 


their tribal relations, take land in severalty, and endeavor to conform tó the 
habits and customs of the dominant race, they are generally well received. 
The opposition to them does not partake of the character of race enmity, but 
arises from specific acts, and may be easily overcome. Indians of half and 
full blood who have become civilized are well thought of, and their rights 
are respected. ` . z ] R 
It is clear that even the tribes of the Pacific toast, that may be said to 
possess the least intelligence, and-least physical qualifications of all the 
North American Indians, still are am assimilating race. The policy of the 
Governm ut should be to encourage the abandonment of the tribal rela- 
tion, ánd-to turn the ambition of the individual Indian from, feats of arms 
and daring to the attainment of distinction in the walks of civilized life. 
This scheme has worked well in the case of the Makahs,.as is evidenced 
_ from the following extract from a communication from Capt. J. G. Swan, 
published elsewhere in this report. 3 ; . a 
Speaking-of the seal fishery; Captain-Swan says : 
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support, by permitting them to own and command vessels. - Five schooners have already been 


purchased and commanded by the Makahs, who have proved themselves worthy of encourage; ^ 


ment, They transact their business at the custom-house with a fecing: of pride that they are 
considered capable of emulating the ways of. whute men ; and the officers of the custom-house . 
have kindly explained to them the requirements, that they may not infringe the laws, One of 
these schooners, the Lottie, owned by Capt. James Clapfanoo, a full-blooded Makah, has just 
returned from a successful sealing voyage, ta Behring Sea. She had a white man as sailing - 
-masters but all the rest on board were Indians. Some of the young men, who have been edu- 
card at the agency, will Jearn navigation and will be able to go to sea withoat white men” - 
o assist, > E CCP de 
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Iam convinced that similar treatment would produce similar resultsin 
every part of the United States, even on the reservations, but the true policy ` 
of the Government, ın my opinion, is.to encourage the scattering of the 
tribes and the assumption of individual liability by their numbers, instead of 
caring for them in bodies on reservations, < — -^ te ] 

- There are in the Territory six Indian agencies, comprising sixteen reser- 

yations. In the schools some of the young people show capacity and 

‘andustry. The, following ,account of the-Quinatelt school may be of in- 
“terest: À juu. E uu ! 
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"There 15 aboarding-school nnd a day school at this agency. Each contains 19.scholars, 
The branches taught. are United States history, nh dictation, geography, arithmetic, and 
spelling, “The male boarding scholars ure taught fie d and garden work, the girls general 
housthold duties, such as cooking, bread and pastry making; washing and roning, They are 
also taught ta make and repair garments for both sexes, - > t T dm Pa 


The total acreage in Indian reservations for the Territory is 4,086,148; 
‘Of this, 3,753,000 acres lie east of the Cascade Mountains, and 333,148 acres 
"west of the mountains. © š : : > 
' ‘The total Indian population, not including that of the Colville agency, 
of which no-féport was given in 1885, and none has been sent this year, is 
5,895, of which 1,741,.besides the Colville, are east of the mountains, and - 
4,156 are west of the mountains.. -The number of acres~to each Indian on 
the eastern side would therefore be 2,155 ; in the western, 75; im the Terri- > 
tory, 692. These figures are for thé number of Indians living on the reser- ~ 
vations only. The report from this office for 1885 gives the entire number 
-of Indians living in the Territory as about 11,000, of which number it was 
estimated that about three-fifths liyéd on the reservations. ` This would 
make, at that time, 6,600 living on the reservations. Our report would 
indicate a slight diminution from the total number.  . s 
. The throwing open to setttlement of the great Columbia or Moses - 
Reservation of more than 2,000,000 acres, in the county of Stevens, has 
iven much satisfaction. But the people of the Territory undoubtedl 
esire much more. The Yakima Reservation of 800,000 acres causes much - 
- discontent, lying as it does in a region so-fertile and so easy to irrigate. 
Even the smaller reservations of western Washington cause complaint. 
The reasons of these discontents on the part of our-settlers is not because so 
much land is given to the Indians, but because so much land is neglected by ~ ~~ 
‘the Indians, It is certain that no word of jealousy or protest on this score 
would be heard if the'spáce.alloted to that race were acthally tilled by it. ` 
Indeed, so generally are the people willing that something be-done for the 
Indians, that they would not oppose a much larger grant to each, if it were — - 
immediately pt to good use. ‘But all cotidemi'a policy that gives this idle 
people iminense tracts of the finest soil that they may let it grów upin 
weeds. ‘The late severálty act has, therefore, been a matter of ‘some felici- 
tation to communities fhat have within them extensive reservations. "The . 
- following from H. J. Snively, Esq., of North Yakima, expresses the general — - 
feeling om this subject: < ^ E i z 3 
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- -By the act oë Congress approved February S, 1857, acts 1886287, page 3S8, a way is pro- 
~ided for the allotment of lands severally to Indians upon the various reservations, and to 
p 


The Government of the United States has wisely encouraged the Makah Indians ín self- HN 
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the remainder of the Indians. D y M s : 
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n : PUBLIC“ BUILDINGS. 5s > = 
A decided advance is noted in the public buildings of the Territory, and 
of the counties. As yet, indeed, we have no public edifices that would 
attračt much attention in the rich States of the East; but we have some 
that, in proportion to our wealth and population, are very creditable; and it 
is certain that the Territory has arrived at a generation of improvement in 
this respect. 5 Sa o a S : ooy 
In eastern Washington much emulation is noticed between: various 
Counties to-build hatidsome county edifices The court house.at Walla 
Walla is said to have cost $75,000; one at Dayton, 40,000; ju Kiftitass, 
$20,000; at Sprague, $9,000, The Yakima Board of Trade reports an expen- 
diture of $60,000 in various pae buildings. Whitman County has invested 
$25,000 in grounds and buildings for à fair. Clark County has a fire proof 
court house,’costing £35,000. v . > E li J 
. In nearly all the cities of the Territory there has been surprising enter- 
prise ın water and gas supply. Few that have attained a population of 1000 
are without facilities in orte or both:kinds. Where the towns-are latge, as 
jn the case of Spokane, Walla Walla, Tacoma and Seattle, the systems of 
water, gas, and electric supply ate ny good. In the fite depart- 
ments of’ our cities there 1s likewise moŝt creditable investment. 
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7.2. 2. , SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVE YOUTH. 


* A school for the deaf: and dumb, with the above given naine, Has lately 
been established’ at Vaticoitver, on the Columbia. Formerly, persons 
afflicted iir this way were seht to the school in Oregon at the Territéry's 
expense; but the present institution makes that elg, Sou ped wana ete 
The cost of the gronnds and the buildings was $5000; the legislative grant 
for the year, $3000; and the cost‘of maintenance during that period, $3500. 
There ate eighteen inmates, of “whom eleven are males and seven are 
females. There are two teachers aud a matron, Some beginnings, though 
humble, have been made in a'library and museum. : a TR 
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. The Territorial Asylum for the Insane is at Steilacoom, iu the county of 
Pierce, and not far from, the Sound. The site and the buildings formed an 
old military post which, when it-was abandoned, the Territory -obtained for 
the purposes of. this institution, and-has ever since held. The total nuniber 
of acres in the asylum tract js 631." The spot.is said to be extremely health- 
ful The hospital was-established 14 the year 1871, when it had twenty-one 
inmates, and the old buildings of the garrison weré made into wards, These 
are still in use for the purposes of the asylum, but the patients are about to 

. be removed to the new and handsome structure. now ready on the same 
+ premises, a structure built at an outlay of $100,000 from the Territorial 


7 > tréasury; Itis a brick building and will afford room for three hundred 


patients, ‘The asylum is sdpported by~ appropriations: of about $30,000 a 


- 
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` year: , It is governed by a board of trustees appointed bythe Governor, and ` 
liable to be removed by him for cduse. Under the trustees 1s the superin- 
tending physician who, with the trustees; has thé appointment of sub- - 
SR The house has,215 inmates, of whom 163'are males and' 52 
emales. RE: EIUS. ES c CAL Ms z z 
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In early days in the Territory prisoners were consigned to the different 
county jails, and there kept-as Territorial ‘convicts at the Territory’s 
expense. Afterwards it became usual to farm’ themi to, companies--of 
contractors in, manufacture. “Under the latter ‘system the Territorial peni- 
tentíary was, during many years, in, effect at Seatco,in Thurston County, 
on the line of the Northern Pacific Railway. _It.was, however, determined 
at length to-build a general prison, and Walla Walla was fixed upon. Thére . 
a fine new penitentiary was erected by the Territory at an expense of $60,000, 
and the convicts are already confined within it. The nuniber of the inmates 
is.103. > A , hE 
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-> The capitol building at Olympia is a very ordinary wooden structure, 
but affords room forthe Legislature and Territorial library. It is probable 
that a more expensive structure will not be erected until the Territory'be- 


comes a:Scate. 4 ANN : ! 
Nr NOME LEGISLATION. .* E B 
^*^  . The people of this Territory are very much in favor of legislation on the 
following subjects : . : $ Tu v 


“First. A bill admitting the Territory into the sisterhood of States with-_ 
out any other condition than the ones prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States. _ - e. r a t lum > 

." Washington Territory is to-day a great commonwealth, and has been’. 
built up out of the wilderness-by'an English-speaking people who love their ` 
‘country with the affection of children. As-is shown in this report, she has a 
permanent population engaged in agriculture; stock-raising, manufactures, 
and other pursuits of civilization. She hds‘several important cities engaged 
in commerce" with the world, atid’ her’ people- aré moral, law-abiding and 
thrifty. - They are united Gn this question, and they feel as a matter of justice- 
—as a matter of adherénce to the important principles of home-rule—they 
are entitled to a place in the Uition and a'star on the flag. _ d 

Second. Large apprópropriations for the improvement of the water - 
ways sọ as to emancipate the people of the interior from the tyrannical 
exactions of-the railway compares, 3 - 2 

ird. The forfeiture-of all railway land grants that are not held by  _ 
both a legal and an equitable title, They would Jike to haye Portia on the ~- ~- 
bench when those cases come on: to be heard “> aes 

Fourth. - Liberal appropriations for surveys of public lands, accom- 

_ panied by rigid instructions to all the United States land officers to useextra- 
Ordinary’diligence to preserve the lauds for the nse of thé people - 

' Fifth. The amendment of the Chinese restriction act So as to make it 
more effective in practice. These people are passing *pütiborders in con- 
‘Siderable numbers, both by water and land, and the custótiishoiuse officers, 
froni lack of necessary forces, are unable to prevent if,” They åre invaders. - 

- They come here-not only against our expressed wishes, but in, defiance of 
our laws. Such invaders’should be dealt with:so severely that others would 
‘hesitate to take the risk of following their exaniple. © `> 

' Sixth. "The allotment to all Indians of lands in severalty, under proper 
, restrictions as to right of alienation, and the restoration to the public do- 


^ 
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main of the surplus lands of the reservations., I believe. that this would 
reduce the friction between the whites and Indians to-zero, and make the 
latter self-sustaining in a shorttime. — . . . > PERDER A 
^ Seventh, A bill to credit the Territory of Washington for the value ot 
arms and munitions of war Idaned to the State of Oregon during the Nez 
Perce Indian outbreak of 1877-'78. These artus and munitions were loaned. 


"to the State of Oregon in a great emergency, and have never been accounted 


for in any-way, . As under the new law in regard to the distribution of mili- 
tary equipments by the Federal Government, the proper officers of the States 
and Territories are required to account for theim on blanks furyistied by "e 
War Department, à. bill should be passed authorizing the Secretary to credi 
the account of this Tun and chirge that of the State of Oregon with the 
unen mentioned in the'article on' the national guard, on’ page 60 of 
is réport. d n HM do 5 m 5 ~ 

Eighth. The esfablishment of a port of ey ‘on Gray’s Harbor; to 
accommodate the, rapidly increasing’ commerce of that rich: and extensive 
sectiorrof the Ie NICA MES 22 à 

Ninth. `The legislature of Washington Territory, at its session of 1877, 
passed a law providing for a constitutional convention to be held at Walla 
Walla, in June, 1878, Section 11 of said act provided ‘That the counties of 
idaho, Shoshone, and Nez Perce, in the. Territory of Idaho, are requested to 
elect.a delegate to said. convention, who shall. be a member of said conven- 
tion with the privilege of the floor, but shall not be entitled to vote, and the 
sum of $200 is hereby appropriated as the compensation of said delegate.” 

. In pursuance of this act delegates were elected, a convention assembled, 
and a constitution was formed and submitted to the people, At the election, 
November 5, 1878, this constitution, which was intended to include the then. 
three northern counties of Idaho, was adopted by the people of this Territory 
by a vote of 9,773 agan 3:236 An election was held on the same day in 
the counties of. Idaho, Nez Perce, aud Shoshone, in Idaho, atid the-vote, as 
reported by the Secretary of Washington, by “William Ewing and H: 
Squier, Nez Perce County; J. M. Crooks, FY A. Ferri, Idaho County ; R. M. 
G. Bradley, Shoshone UA commissioners,” -gppointed by the consti- 
tutional convention, was as follows; For the Constitution, 737; agaiust the 
Constitution, 26. I. belieye that the propriety of the annexation of these 
three counties to Washington was discussed before the whole people of Idaho 
at the election in 1884, when the Hon. John Hailey was returned as Delegate, 
and I think that the records of Congress will show that. that gentleman 
favored the annexation bill in pursuance of what he underst to be-the 
‘wishes of his constituents, 1 the reasons for separation from Idaho that 
existed at-that time are in force now, The only apparent change of opinion 
on the part of the. people of the northern counties 1s that a few of them are 
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in favor of annexation to Montana. CEPS 


UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES. 
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Very’ few of the resources of this Territory can be said to be fully 
devoloped, so nearly all the vast list could come under this head ; but I will 
only mention a few. | 4. Wr 

What is needed just now js capital to develop the very extensive and 
valuable iron mines. These are in proximity to lime and coal, and all are 
convenient to tide-water, er iod M E di 

On the upper Skagit river are said to be extensive quarries of the-finest 
marble. Specimens shown to me as coming from there were suitable for 
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“There are mines of gold and silver, lead, copper, and other minerals 
that are pronounced to be vaster in extent, arid richer than those of Cœur 
'd'Alene in Idaho. ‘These are at present comparatively inaccessible, but 
projected railways Will soon reach them, ~~ > ` Z 
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. Off the coast of-Washington'Térritory are banks that afford-the finest 
cod atid halibut fishing, The difficulty in utilizing them arises from the fact 
that the banks extend into British waters, and American vessels are not per- - 
mitted-to follow the migratory fishes to the northward;, This circumstance 
practically destroys the value of the fisheries for both nations, as the banks, 
extend along the coasts of Oregon, Washington, British Columbia, and 
Alaska, aud the schools of fish’are constantly changing their position. - Ves- 


t 


sels, 1f. not permitted to follow them, must, therefore, be alternately. busy. ` 


and idle for uncertain periods, 


* 


Petroleum is believed to exist under the Puget Sound basin, aud experts . 
have stated it will certainly be found in paying quantities whenever borings | 


are made to the proper depth. ER : ^, J 
Thousands of acres of the richest. lands that are overflowed only by the 
highest tides exist on Paget Sound, Gray's Harbor, Shoal Water Bay, aud 
the Columbia River. These lands ate easily diked, and when -so protected, 
yield almost incredible quantities of oats, hay, and other crops. . as 


m - 


Large ateas of bottom lands are covered with the cottonwoods out of 


which paper-pulp is made, and the limited number of mills for using it now 


in operation are paying investments. — , : 22: 

'* - Forests of larch and. white pine, finer and tnore extensive than any yet 
pened by loggers, exist in remote localities where railroads of considerable 

length must be constructed to move their products. m 


Hemlock bark for tanning purposes may be readily and cheaply ob-' E 


tained, and also otherraw materials for the manufacture of leather.- The 

few tanneries in the Territory are paying profits to their owners. i 
Altogether there is no more inviting field-in the -United States for the 

investment:of capital than ın Washington Territory.- s ME 
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The commerce of Washington Territory is so much more-éxtensive than- 
is commonly imagined, that it-may be a sutprisé to some to know that there 
is hardly a quarter of the world that is not represented in our harbors. The 
following has been taken from one of the regular commercial telegrams sent 
from Port townsend to one of the principal daily newspapers of the Sound. 
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It has been selected at random, and will probably afford a notion of the 


variety.of the mations that trade with this region : : 
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E n i “+ PORT TOWNSEND, September 21 

“The exports of coal and lumber from Puget Sound for the past week 
numbered fourteen cargoes, taken by the following vessels : f 

* From Tücoma.—September 15, steamer San Pedro, fot San Fran- 
cisco; steamer Mexico, steamer Idaho, for Alaska. ! ETT 

* From Seatile,—September 14, ship Blue Jacket, Captain Storr, for 
San Francisco; ‘steamer Idaho, Captain Wallace, for Alaska. “Septem! 
16, steamer Mexico, Captain Huiitington, for San Francisco; steamer Walla 
Walla, Captain Hansen, for San Francisco. : E Mak 
.. “From Port Blakely.—September 16, American schooner Reporter, 
Captain Madson; for San Buena Ventura ; schooner William F. Weitzman, 
Captain Johnson, for Santa Barbara. September 20, American ship Mer- 
cury, Captain .Pantio, for San Francisco; ship Kate Davenport, Captain 
Howland, for San Diego. E UR . pee MS 


“ From Port Gamóle.—September 16, bark Hope, papin Penhallow,. 


for Honolulu; September- 20, bark Atalanta, Captain 


ibbets, for San 
Diego ; bark B Captain Gammons, for San Francisco. - 


< ‘from Port Madisoti.—Septémber 16, ‘bark Northwest, Captain Mc- 
Guire, for San Francisco’ dchooner Quickstep, Captain Jacobson, for San 


Francisco." - 
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Vessels on their way.to ports on Puget.Sound from coastwese ports. 

“From San Francisco—Sailed August 31, ship Oregon, Ritchard, to 
Port Townsend ; sailed August 3r, bark Oakland, ————, to Sound ; ‘sailed 
September 1, bark Mary Glover, Darrah, to Port Discovery; sailed Septem- 

. ber 2, bark C. O. Whitmore, Thompson, to Port Townsend; sailed Septem- 
ber 6, bark General Butler, Clapp, to Puget Sound; sailed September 9, 
ship Spartan, Polite, to Seattle; sailed September Io, ship Estrella, Serro, 
to Port Townsend; sailed: September 1o, ship’O jental, ‘Slater, to Tacoma 3° 
sailed September 10, bark Makah, Thompson, sto. Port Discovery; sailed 

September 11, bark Normandy, Tukek, to Pért Townsend; sailed Septem- | 
-ber 11, bark California, Davis, to Port Gamble; sailed. September 11, bark 

` Sanoma, Griffith, to Port Ludlów; sailed September 13, ship Challenger, to 

Port Townsend; "sailed September 13, bark Retriever, Gray, to Port Town- 

send ; sailed September 13, ship Ivanhoe, to Seattle, sailed September 14, > 

bark Plymouth, ———-; tọ Port Townsend; ‘sailed September 14, ship Har 

vester, Schaunder, to Port Discovery. Ries e 4 
' “From San Diego.—Sailed August 26, schooner Norma, Lovedale, to 


Sound; September r, barkentine Modoc, —, to’Sound; sailed’ Septem- 
ber 1, bark Hesper, ———to Sound. - M o e euo EU ET 
' o & From San Pedro.—Sailed August 23, barkentine Annie Larson, to 


s 


Sound; sailed: — ship John Bryce, Murphy, to Sound.” ^ — 


t 
a 


Vessels on theit way to Puget pen ane. British’ Columbia from foreign — 
d $ b Oris. 4 P LIU d d s 

“British” bark Argyleshire, Purdie, from Bangkok; British schooner 

- Sapphire, Cox, from Halifax ; British schooner Vivia, Baker, from Halifax; 
Amertcan ship Alex. Gíbson, Speed, from Hawaii; British bark: Premier, ' 
Rowe, from, t ique; British bark Arboryite, Campbell, from Liverpool ; 

British bark Craigwhinnie, from London; British bark The Frederick, 
Clarke; from London, „British, ship Cape. Verdi, Mitchel, from Maryport ; 
British bark Costa Rica, Hamsworth, irom Melbourne; British schooner 
Champion, .Oranville, from Quebec; Chilian bark Pacific, Wilson, Val- 

paraiso.” <7, «+ : xev s ; x ^ - 

For the following custom-honse statistics I am indebted to the Hon. - 
Quincy A. Brooks, collector of the port at Port Townsend, and to Capt. E. 
N. Biondi, agent of the board of underwriters of San Francisco and marine 


E um e 3 E E 


e vos b 


sutyeyor-at Port Townsend; |. | , | ^ o "s 
- "Since the completion of the Canadian Pacifi& Railway a large amount 
of business that formerly was transacted through this collection district has 
been deflected. .. . ur ; i , . f 
; «The surplus products of the eastern part of the Territory are shipped 
by way of Portland, thus swelling the exports of Oregon at the expense of 
this errit E ' e 5 E 
M othe value of the large herds of horses, cattle, aud sheep thaf are’an- 
finally driven and shipped direct by rail also, naturally lessens the value of 
óurexporfs;. ^ m é i M no 
i "The central office of the collection district of Puget Sound is at Port 
. Townsend, Jefferson County, with sub-ports at Roche Harbor and O'- 
Sooyoos. . WE dn : MONS. TR 
t. “Vessels are constantly coming 
world from Puget Sound. , ., " op y : 
k “The number of steam vessels registered at the castom-house 1$ 104, 
. “with an aggregate tonnage of 11,582.32, an increase of' 14. since last report. 
These vessels only-ply upon the-waters of-Puget Sound to supply the local 


- 4 y 
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from and. departing for all parts of the 
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^ 2 ra 


deed. -The steamers. that ` 


is 
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GOVERNOR'S 
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REPORT.. 
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ly. between Sound -ports and San Francisco, 


Portland, and Alaska are all registered either in San Francisco or Portland’ 
“> "There are 168 vessels of all kinds documented at the custom-house, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 40,306. " During ‘the’ fiscal year ending June, 

an aggregate tonnage-of 539,597, of which 155 
were coasters and 839 foreigu, were entered ~ BUE d ME. RUM 


30, 1887, 994 


* 


|o 87,836 


vessels, wit 


“Entrances and clearances, 1,982, vessels; aggregating 1,054,038 tons. `- 
" Average monthly entrances and clearances, vessels, 165; tonnage, 


' “There were 26 new. Vessels built, and 5 rebuilt, during the year, of 
- which 12 were steam vessels, with a tonnage of 1,002 43, and 17 sailing ves- 


Revenues collected during the year «(4er ene 
Miscellaneous receipts... ...ea e eese ee esa eseeo sa aeoteà quete phe phat am ve 


Total receipts.i.... 4. esee dr cb scesenseeed 


1 


Anancrease since last report of $14,693.17 


“A recapitulation of the tables sho 


district for the year to have been : - 


Foreign exports ....... eese es co»ocvodeecocvecten 
a ^- - z 
- € 


‘There’ are iine loading 
lock, Ludlow, Gamble, Madison, 


H 
Conl araczesesecerevecnse cece 


^ 


PPP 


ri 


umbDer. sena ese oscesoaaeecsevywecekeave*oestoboerscevesegekae 


esa c4» e ect 


PP beeertecoser 


t -— an 


|. sels, with a tonnage of 4,464 31. ;Totaltonnage, 5,466.74 ` 


av EUIS vee $40,015 76 


one 


x a 


* 
E 1 


hà = 


av^tvooeveotovts uS hae EO ate nee Seaseraner 


de n. 


y 


asese tct 


22,249 04 


ws the value of exports from this 


GONE 


ere $1,549,652 , 


>F 


t ease ono 3,000; 
Miscellancaus and produce sssss.ssevsssssnaegaeoraow oo neenon nera) eese res 25,527,000 


Total coastwise. Leere eee ee nene dee ma ee ha hn re ee, ren Iu sore 73167,3485 


d. 
Messocc eee acmosocces ss 1,709,209 


Total exports, forcign and caastwise,.,, ees cec ee etee e n eor m ease rses 8,936,557 


^ “During the year salmon and miscellaneous merchandise to the value 
of $59,415 passed through in transit. . Since July 1 and prior to September 
1, 1887, tea and silk valued at $53,065, salmon $59,071, have, been’ imported 


in transit. ‘Railroad iron 
. 000, have been received. . 


Value of exports and impo 


’ 


1 - 


e 


, Steel, rails, two cargoes, value $87,000, duty $65,- 


s 


ris from July 1,1886, to June 30, 1887, district of 
.- Puget Sound. E Qui ™ 


w e - re^ ~- 6 
i io i Value o£ domestic exports shipped 
x x E "DEC , Total ex- 
Months. T Imports, | ports. and 
. E In Ameri- | In foreign | Total ex- | - — ^ -| morts. 
> , {can vesseis.| vessels. ports. g » PAS s 
Julyes. esee ose aea t hene]? $121,565 $45,014 $166,879 B107,151 $274,030 ^ 
August, «ceeeeeeca ee eere desate 107,826 59, 2 167,618 11,447 179,005 
~  Baptemberseiaccsissessecgencece| < 114427 54,541 .369,208|.- ^ 54339 223,407 
October, sy «seen ^ 352,809 149, 24,037 173,926 
November... eceecee eee enhn 107,100 112,333 219,533| ^. 20,976 240,400 
, December. ciresseeseesasen | = 93:597 37. IYL,064|5. - p ^. 134,552. , 
January]... ...- e | > 60,5381 =, 45,513] . 106345} - 3,041), 114,986 
- RBebruàry sassarese e eee ae on &5518. 53530| > 217530] " p821] , 122,651 
"March ..... eese esee sae ot 97,207 * 35982 113,070 10,185 123,407__ 
Aprils scregscinsaeveenes reser x 91025| - S2343 175058]  ,.. 16,745 . 197,833 
O MIY e esed > 75907 . 29,737) - 105,534 26,973} ~- 132,507 
UNG cope cnaevaeasateasvessenseua 73; 04,201 . 166,912) - 394441 4353 
Total wo. cleccsvecacceonsered 1,004,475 704,734| — 1,769,209 348,277] — 2,007,496 


H 


ports in the district—Ports. Discovery, Had- ` 
Blakely, Tacoma; Seattle; and Utsalady. ` 
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Revenues collected ..... 1. sees eei eal aarepsaasesdesneraospenedossoe t entrer $40,018.76 

Miscellaneous receipts. .cicessaseenehedoewesdesdecanencedecpetotenease checa choro su 22/249 OF 
* - - H 


: 
E * 7 > i 
Total recesPtsseeerssecsccrececseesccecevecntevocacdovsanscrpeteseescntosseres 200480 
D ^ ; 7 + Z 
D M ^ 
Vessels-documented av.. ae cseceseecctecses re spdbasessueseeve cxetlongeeceenf vo chee . 165 


TOMA ....--eeeuceseeeseeredaeeeeseeetieseseses ue eyessasveceseceeso sce sore  aeneess 40,306,693 
3 M 


Imports since June 3o, 1857,to August 31, t8S7..0cpecvcccucees erento ases B^ 124/556 
PES ` n nor e E - 
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~- Entrances, clearances, aud tonnage wthe distri of Puget Sound\from July 
d . _ - 7, 1886, to June 36, 18875 1 r 
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d July $e cesoecovetsarqoco 7 
Au SU.-e e eoe eo o ee '€ 
September eseacvel? 10 
October...«««.- e. ] “~IO 
Novemper...........] 10 
December... .ccesaes 
January... eese $ 
February......- 4... 
March.. Paes themes 12 
Apnl,... 

BY cce »eeooeotocto 17 
June .... eene 19 
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Totals a ogve senses 137 


a2]... 32 24 
L&lb6..|. M 30 
PPP 12 i... 12 12 [eee 12 24- 
»*4advjopenco 10 iL... IO Jacwccrioeneae IO feesaas 10 . 20 


Joly a.e eee Mee DO I2 [esecest 13 
August pecacccenvacee 6 
September ,..-.s.ax. 
October... e pese 

à November... 4. ae 
December, suisses 
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March 
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n AY «eese eee hn 
June... eee coeant 


eecoscjsottum 16 i... i 


sapere |ecvoc- 7 1 8 |..edee [2 PER 6 14 
oceevé[vaues s] T4 T I5 ede RAO J4 2 16 51 
eoxvcociseceoi 10 f... 10 |... 1o 10 [assess 10. .20 
TPPEDSTPCPER 5 2 gd. 5 2 ri 14 
X ode. 3a 4 IZ fancens fens nas Ad 4 a7 9t 
bececel ov os 13 5 19 je pex «13 4 5 35 
oon col$aseve 10 2 12 |... voie etr 10 ^L 3 13 25 
r IZ feres. efe 9j 1r is) 22 


aedavaboceedso 11 Z 
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: Entrances, ‘clearances, and tonnage in the district of Puget Sound, Lite” o - 
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MESE - -  RECAPITULATION. d . 
ton a x D - > B ` v e oe 
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C ` . Entrances. 
` > 7 mee - ry — z 
01 7 cT MES A 3 » * T 
> Á E d ne . 7 
- - . É a falah e 
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july... eee MEME L4] 02] (| ge] 71> £o 46 
"August 2-20. 22-6226. ote s anon a eesce none temer woe eee Otsu] 67] _ 13 86.4, 41,240 
September P 10 |.....|, 63] 16], 8 48452 
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‘Grand totals 
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August PEE -------- 
September peo --.20-n.e2---vee> 
October, epeen nce casse nu er 
November . 20... sevsen ele llus 
December. ......-scee vare dores 
Jan ——— Aran 
Pebruaryy-. 4... + eee 2 seen ee eee 
< Marching llle cele c ew erae 
April rt em m wee ert ^ 
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List of vessels builtand rebuilt in the district of Puget Sound, from July r 
1886, to September 30, 1887. ] i ; 


——————————————————— 


R e < -> | "Tonnage. Dimensions. 
Name. . Rig. Where built. {> m 
; .Gross,| Net. (Length t Breadth: | Depth, 
i E EEA X 
& — n ioe ee —— fs M ar M 
A A Fe. In} Fi In} Ft, In 
Gleaner ..,......]Steamer .,.... Seattle ee ease) 3425] 17.14] 63 0 10 1 7 
TACE veasecavene ects UO vevevesse| a UDeaee seen] 4398 22 3 14 4 6 1 
Planter, siese. ee. |Barkentíne, .. ..| Port Ludiow...| 54475 | 49 2 15 1 ATS| 13 3 
Clara Brown ....|Steamer ..... .,/Tatcomds.sereee} 200.93 | rtr. 90 23 1 4 
Wildwood* .,...].... do oree .... Seattle snae nese} 53 26.79 | ^66 G1 ~ 15 6, 5 a 
Hennetta.......|Schooner......|LopezIsland...| 3n38| 3osz2| g2 6 19 8 $0 
Edith E.........|Stenmer........]Houghton.....| 2188] 1r. 39 0 u a 4 t 
Cormet...... .... [Schooner ..,. ..]Port Blakely...| 429.74 | 408.26 | 144 6 a3 al, 4 
Planter.... ....4].-.. do anos samej see do..... oe 39 l.422.18 | i31 o0] .29 8 12 
Escort ,,.... eeeof ireo do aneo s.s. ]Dewatto .-.... 30 9789} 29 2f t 10 7 3 à 
Roxie ......,....[Sloop ......... .jCoupeville....| 534 507} 29 © 9 7 4 
Alhe I, Algar...|Schooner..,, ..]Seattle sses ... 1942 754 7% 0 E: o 3 $ 
i ‘LDP * ....)Steam schooner}.... do... ....| 49 s 7 9 16 6 $i 
~ S N. Castle, ... kentine ,... [Port Blakely,..| 514.81 ds 155-8 3$ I là 7 
Rip VanWinkle*lSteamer.......|Seattle sses ....] 42435 | ar. ga 8 I $ E 9 
-Bésse....e-veeee] e UO asec edor Tacoma... eue] TH 545} 30-6 9 37 
7 August ..... ...-|Sloop ..... sese Iu Mile} 1003| 1010| 30 5| 1373 3.7 
. v aan A E z : 
Adventure ......];... do soon .... [Seattle saes ....| 5 13> xasgo| 37 13 
S. G.. Wilder .... |Barkentine,....|Port Blakely... "goo. 579.39 | 166 $l. 37 3 E d 
May-Queen ~.. .|Steamet .......|Seattle .......] 8037} 47599| 74 3 14 38 
Skagit Chief... | ... do | seref TACOMA .i.....| 345-00 | 241.17 | 13775 ^3 Bs 
Margret .... ....|Sloop ..........|Port Gamble, ..i 3.91 8.4 0 12 0 37 
Lizzie Vance....|Schooner ,.....|Port Blakely...| 434-97 ui 4 238 5 36 r i 3 
S. Violet........|Steamer .... .. {Séattle sses «...] WIL} Bs at 7 13 5 4 3 
Fred K.Sander..|Schooner .... .,|Port Blakely...| 463-47 | 440.30] 187 © 37 1 Ik 3 
W.F. Jewett....]...* do .... ....]Port Lidiow...| 479.30 452-49. i56 7 3 7 12 0 
Amenc’n Ranger|.... doi... ..,.|Dewatto ......| 2279 { ar 3 0 TZ 6 § 3 
ZAMPA ...., s]. AO .. ee... |Port Madigon,.«f 385 76 | 366.48 Jas 7 E: e J0 4 
Rainier eses ....|Steamér casa 4..[Seattle oo ee cane] 1034 $1.54 1 4 20*9 9 7 


g *Rebuilt. 
1 uu. RECAPITULATION. . 
i : i ` Gross ton- | Net ton- 

. e . No.| "nage, nage 
————————M———— M M —M p À e | t€ | LE AE CR | Mo e —— 
Steám-vessels built during the year, pee sccanssseresavetetvonases] TH 1,062443 613.38 

* Suling vessels built during the year +... eae voseveccneen goes evel IT 4,464.3 4,241 93 
. Total THROOV ED Eek ene ee tes rtu ses ens toner esee ner rene 329 p 5,466.74 E A853436 
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Alaskan’ .ecasssenacs 3 assi a 
Au 
^Addie ees are ee 
Aka... *és o veo 44m. overse 
Acti vele eese theetvoss PM 
Alida AsEREATA a pesca ees cantenes 
Buck yesceaveccssscress rmn 


TPTIT 


Sta. ee ccadeccwrareccsse cece 


= E 
Seattle, Wash I. ...2... ee 
MN TE 


wee ee o> ccarssosotostos* seat 
Tacoma, Wash.......... >e coe 
Seattle, Wash... iae scasocostus 
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List of steam vessels documented in the. collection district of Puget Sound. 
3 PRSS 5 TE D ae E ^ "Tonnage. 
- i Name - à "Where built, , xe - Siem 
ii - ie ~ RW = 
MIS ° ~ È . Gross Net; ^ . 


k 
asdonsveaa 


Blakely... asesseuarsiasreoeee «| Port Blakcly, Wash .,.......... 
BiZa 2 sessesonevne saa o 22e e| Arcadia, Wash . 1.2.2.4... cess 
Baby Mines... seres oveesesee] Sterlacoom, Wash, ~ ....... +e 
„Bob Irving ...... «eese a senares -Seattle Wash seen, scacccetes 


-176 OF 
f 544. 


4027 
4-00 i-...-- ve 
376.03 | ~ 125 30 


UE 


Bessie........ ensor swor ene oso 


Tacoma, Washb...... eee eva no 


JBee,...eeee eene esu recs tene, | Eagle Harbor, Wash 
City, o£. Quincy ...0-sssenseeerees} Portland, Oregy....scavesseseres 
Cyrus Walker ,.,... ee... sesesas]j San Francisco, Cal.,.,......... 
COra ,.-.eu ser sa uu nme eosl coser QO .LLcccesssae mee teh 
Colfax sese x4 cove ccavsecerveves| Seabeck, Wash; , ssaeseessesse 
Comet ssasserspasse ol aw s pDSeattle, Wash esessoenenseseane 
Colby ..-eeeer e eee eme e ranas 4 * O.rlo.e.am se aces V VARY 
Clara Brown 1......  esaccsests.] Old Tacoma, Wash....:.. eese 
Cascade .oseccncccae sooo 5| Seattle, Wash «oz eere ee 
Celilo s.: Celilo, Oreg. ... . .... 
Daisy-....-..- nn ras sonses Seattle, Wash.. a po.seeseenece 
Dispatch ,...,.. ec eeeer n esef Port Madison, Wash sassa seee 
E Seattle, Wash .,...... 7... 
^»... | Port/Townsend, Wash ......,.. 
Evangelh....... Seattle, Wash ....... cec 
Edith ess ccessevscenccecsesegers} San Francisco, Cal,... i. ..... 
Eliza Anderson.... .......««....] Portland, Oreg.......-. pes ae 
Evril 22.2. 2er etra GOL vacrseecs ert true 
Edith vcs ccececasevs coves e| Sehome, Wash ........ 20. 
Edith K&..4,.,.... 2. esee | Houghton, Wash.,.ceseccds cose 
Estella .,cescuccesesvesccceeee a | Tacoma, Wash .2...cceevecesoee 
Emma Hayward. .......... «09! Portland, Oreg n.ag, uses. 
Favorite, covecscece seven © pre Utsaladdy, Wash weeede Qu vta 
Eleeiwood........ e». > oa vef Portland, Oreg sms anecs sar eeee 
Fanne sesenenasesessveraes saoe] Seattle, Wash sssesuoye wass > 
Fannie Lak Aucxevsss s] soises AO caeca e ho tae 
Goliah.... eese. è sess. | New-York, N.Y . usa resore 
"Grace 4de«o*etfaquagssosomesesene de Seattle, Wash daw Seesaw act 9 
Gypsy Queen... ..... sen. o e| Tacoma, Wish «sues. leri 
OM eccevesegeoecccs reas) Seattle, Wash issa ss aair cee 
Gazelle nae sassa soseo Vice oof Portland, Orcg...... serere vee 
GUE ., oes. sesoses eere] Seattle, Wash se s, nee ues 
Gold Dust... ees « | The Cascades, Oreg, eeo e> 
Gleaner...) essssessrases sse] Seattle, Wash sese srerssseee oe 
George E. Stars ese obse ope) eek 
Helen cerpeveesces cans se sees 
"HYaCK. ose vecvecsaqeatresaeee gas 
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Tattüft Dalles, Wash. ..... « ... 
Lotte case cccenees sea rene | Cypress Island; Wast ssx- -~ 
Jone Fisherman...... soe e > a | Seittle, Wash ..,.. Nor eee o 
L. Ji Perry 4... mesas a ses} Port Gamble, Wash 2... seors 
“LOWISA sadons 6 4 Seabeck, Wash... . merasa va 
Dally ..le.lcrema ree aa cee S] Sent, Wash soosse L 
Little Joé, ....4.. ao steri - | Tacoma, Wash... «esee ror 
.Mo »**évnot* bà aèt pag *5 van MISI wees én voa qara vo 
Moüntainter ,,, eres rel Chinook, Wash X 
“Michigan... .... Portland, Oreg esege Lese. 
May uen sis geo iss Seattle, Wash. Lasses 2. Ls. 
Messenger sesana o o raene sae] Olympii, Wash ...... oue 
Nelhe 1. ..22-.. eoo aN} Seattle, Wash .... 
Weptuncicseserecssrepe si sve al sese docs as s a 
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Last of steam vessels documented «n. thé. collection district. of Puget’ Sound. 
. Continued . . $ 
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” Where built. 
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When built, 
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...]San Francisco, Cal PEA ise 183: ] ~ 458.5 
Otter... eccesso see oece secs s [ Portland, Oteg e. ense pec een oee 1 123 71. 
JPolitkofsy esse sves eese eee eese e [Sitkz, Alaska...... eese edere e] 1 as At 
Phantom sesasssssenverenagereepe|Port Madison, Wash .«.4 ,....»». | 1868 pes 
PAL] asue oe senectt se vee Seattle, Wash saverecscccccevecee! 1984] 75.27 
Queen City... ce eee eee eee ee] score Oo euer eee nene eee] 1583 „31 
Seabeck, Wash... ee e cese 1 - 381,84 
Rus : Seattle, Wash ......., c casae eere] 1 94813 
Rip Van Winkle ....,. .«..--,,,-| Astoria, Qreg «seven irse] 1 : 42.18 
Raini Sea W: 


(3 Were Tre eereeePECr irre as *e*bosveesasvatect^vtavn iu 
Saranac .. 4. cesse ses eeso censos |Whatcom, Wash evesrocccecssecs! 1 
Shoe Fly...,:.. eese ee eee ej Coupeville, Wash .gecrcceweycese| 1831 54.603 
Susie Aíegeqaeevese eu A PP Seattle, WaShsisccscécscececsace 18° 4740" 
ME CUM peto. Pob VOLES Rd M MK 13a 

« Ja. CK acc eaevoauecdocvon RSCOVE eWAENwevereuceg} I 213.,00- 
Sophia ..... ed. sese eere ee cos" [Lake Ba Withee 1369 Pres 
Swan..i.»e.eeese o etre] Tacoma, WASHinesesnecvensveve! 1883 | °> 4,00 
Skagit Chief... uen esce queer UO o susa suse nre a Ob 1897 | 34500 
Saint Patrick... ee. eere rev i Waterford Nash Foavaseosee coer! 2 
Squak..s.scsvecsreeeeeré ses ceas{Lake Washington, Wash, .»..s««] 1 

Utsaladd »Waüushj,..eeeoeavoveve 1 
Ce """-"——-——— P 
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Tacoma ..i... eee eee censes ee ]S9an Francisco, Cal ...........-.[ 1 
'Iilie...... ae eeees e e e eene Seattle, Wash ve tasto voco, ..] I 
Violet .. ee eeu eee eer oeien ecces|veua»s GO »p*tese as eseta tt eed l 
Virginia, eese ee remos etenim an Francisco, C: veeqeéevescade I 
Wathinglon, ve «ees reser enr eton Vancouver, Wash..., Pee eebeta 1 
‘W. K. erwin,... werent oral) Seattle, Wash Savcoscansesioeeies 1883 229.08 
W. Fre Munroe 2... eens eee re edlurn S dOX Le eee ener ere er] 1833 181 

Wildwood .c..,ecerecveceeee vaos Portland, Oreg ..-sewsevsencssccs} 1884. EE: 
Willie ,..c ese serere ne oer e |SEattlé, Wash ..... cases eese eee] 1583 K 

"Welcome...... esee eee nro e s ]Portland, Oreg o oensnssodevesuene] 1574 336.56 
Yakima $6459 (v^ oon 9&&Aebsutac9»e Port Gamble, ash. veces sssi I 4 173454 
Vina, ge. cece oseo eene ora cs |S€ate, Nash...cisseo cec secere} 1935 400 
Zephyr .occoscecces vesutvers waey sene OO scp eicedebersaveses nace 1871 ~ 161.84 
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` * National banks of the Territory. P 
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? , "Name. ` Capital. | Surplus, 
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First National Bank of Colfax .2,...es ee ssesedeppeveceseccavasacuceowes}| §60,000 | $10,000 
Second Natvonal Hank of Colfax ...assesasepernssrosarenaraenrnos > anan 000 20,000 
-Columbia National Bank of DaytoNns.sseecscses>nragencensaesesasssecoesa] 90,000 10,000 
First National Bank of North Yakima ......csccacscasecvencdetereesceesad — 0,000 0,000 
First National Bank of Olympia. saree token ees abs rese ee ost 78,000 13,000 
First National Bank of Port ‘Townsends3...->,-sccescesracevesteceresgese| — §0,000 "25,000 
First National Bank of Seattle .e.pen,neessoanonescnsekerereprenesaras bars 150,000 ?* 15,000 
Merchants’ National Bank of Seattle..... "TTC $6,000 K*u$ ss bon 
Puget South National Bank of Seattles.se,e-.ccovcsoe he ere rera sa ,..] 50000 30,000 
First National of Spokane Falls. HOR ontoyébnóosdév tween ve Te pedocd 76,900 |... er 
‘Traders’ National Bank af Spokane Falls... ee eeeeeereees eee | — 75000 [iere esee 
First Natorial Bank of Spragug.«.«.--s4s4ecu. cae cencccdccececetecceece! — 50,000 * 3,000 
Merchants’ National Bank of 'Tacoma...4-e c eee ee eesscecho Don oos] 50,000 2,000 
Pacific National Bank of Tacoma yess sscecceee cpa cas eesaeesaasshesecssss]. 100000 Trig. se 

"Tacoma National Bankof Tacoma,..... eee. ch ceessececteanses cons] 100,000 | ~ 25,000 
National Bank of Commerce, Tacoma...s 2. . ss eese eene shoes os s] —200,000 Jl eet 
First National Bank, Vancouver ..y.sssspissesesseses sosecsetecusausyens} 80,000 14,000 
First National Bank, Walla Wallac... -scccsnssszesenesecneaegecssnes 150,000 20,000 
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Bank of Pullman.... ci. ceces shjereausbusewese cass S e pae RUN si $: 

wae eae e nee tomeenssrevetances I 35,000, - 
Palouse City Bank... ..,.- p a -l i 
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Tacoma Trüstand Savings! Bank .... ......... : . 30,000 = 
Bank of Farmington e. sresesesasssossesesssereneraresse DIC See 50,000 
Dexter, Houghton & Ça., Seattle. .ss enseris v seotessecetesraspeccnce avssacscesosns| | 200,000 
aeos MT : RES n E ud E à —— 
- Total capitnl........-.... es. semne o ss oTe oy lem ern nett eth eene etohano -385,0000 ^ 
Total capital of National banks... 7... 2, o ese ios wees ee Seear] 1,420,000 
eh Pe Xu ~» $* "E t x k iE — — n 
"Total capital af mcorporated banks, ELA ? i 1,785,000 
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Besides these national and Territorial, there are many private banks, ‘of 
which the following is thought to -be'a correct list: “Coffman & Allen, - 
Chelíalis, Lewis County; Bank of Cheney, Cheney; Bank of Colfax, Colfax; 
Ben: E. Snipes & Co., Ellensburgh; Skagit County’ Bank, La Conner; 
Harford & Sons, Pomeroy;.Edward B. Downing & Co., Seattle, Eshelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle; Bank of Spokane Falls, Spokane Falls; Baker & 
Boyer, Walla. Walla; First Bank of Whatcom, Whatcom; J. Furth & ‘Co., 
Snohomish; Stewart & Masterson, Puyallup, CAES EL 
. Of the preceding as well as of the Territorial banks no statistics are 
obtainable. The private banks are of course, like any other partnerships, 
free from public inquiry. The Territorial, though incorporated, are OT- 
ganized under general statutes and ‘are not required to publish any state- 
ments. It may be added here that it is only within the past two-years that 
the Territory has been permitted by Congress to incorporate any banking 

institutions : 3 E i . 
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' PRECIOUS METALS. 
' “The mining of precious metals in the Territory, there is no longer 
hazard in predicting, will now begin upon an extensive scale. Recent ex- 
plorations and tests have conclusively shown. that eastern" Washington has 

at least three fields of rich deposits. Already many claims have been ~ 
entered, many routes of transportation arranged, and great reduction works = 
are in course of erection. The following published accoutits of these fields 
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are believed to be correct. They are from the Oregonian: ma A 
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der V . COLVILLE. O i : 
*« The Colville district is reached by stag: 


wie, + 


e. The southern bowndary of 
the distriót on the stage road is at Chawelah (60 miles from Spokane Falls), 
and the district may be said practically to extend ‘from there northward: to 
the Columbia, and up the Columbia to the forty-ninth parallel? /Thé-pre- 
yailiag country rock is limestone, the prevailing ‘mineral argeritiferous 


rl 


-galena. ‘The first silver mines in the Colville district were-discovered'^ii 


1858, at-a point-near the mouth of the Colville River, known as Rickey.Hill. 
Several thousand dollars’ worth of work was done st the' time, but the | 
region was'too far from an ore market. Work has recently been.recom- 
meficed at the same place, and the pro is looking well. The nextesdis- 
coveries ‘were made in 1882, and comprised the group of mines now:owned — 
by the Spokane Mining and-Smélting Company at Argentum: ‘About 600 = 
feet of underground work has been done, the largest tunnel "being 270.feet. 

~  f'"Phe-next discoveries wete in the summer ot 1883, in~the:Stimmit 
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region, which is.on the divide between the Colville and Columbia Rivers, 
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some 20 miles southwest from Colville, The ore: ere are gray copper, ^ 
running from 40 to 60 ounces, with 40 percent. ofledd Some’ 500 feet of 
underground work, has been done on these claims, the deepest shaft being 
down 120 feet. The principal mines in the vicinity are the Summit, Iride- 
scent, Sheba, Agnes, Ancon, ‘Chloride, and Wellington, The Daisy mine, 
lying 7 miles northwest from the Summit, contains a fine body of carbonate 
ore, running 80 ounces; A 100-foot tunnel has been driven into it, and work 
is stil] progressing. - i S ELA 
"In the summer of 1884 a- number of fine discoveries. were made at 


. Embrey, which is 2 miles east of the present town of Chawelab.* But little _ 


4 


= 


work has been done upon these claims, yet Ali look promising. One-claim, 
the Enterprise, shows croppings whicl run as high as 250 ounces per ton. 
The principal mines here are'the Silver Geni, Ona, Bonanza Chief, Enter- 
prise, and Fred B. l . ; ; 

* The most important ECTS yet made in the Colville district was 
that of the Old Dominion, in April 1885.. It.is situated 6 miles east of 
Colville. Itis a contact vein, between limestone an granite, the ore bein 

chloride and galena. The first-class ore sorted for shipment has avera 
f240 per ton. Over f*o0,000 of ore has been shipped from this mine, which 
been. self-sustaim g, not a dollar of capitat HAVE been put init. The 
‘mine isstill producing steadily, and the large dump of second-class ore which 
has annann ated will be hailed to the smelter at Colville as soon as it isin 
operation. i " de - 7 or 
' “The Ella mine is situated. next to the Old Dominion, and up-hill from 
it. + Considerable work has been done upon it, the deepest shaft being down 

120 feet. The ore is carbonate and galena, running 100 ounces'silver and 
20 per cent. lead. One car-lodd of ore has been shipped to Omaha and one 
to San Francisco for.a test, and work is still progressing on the claim. `, 

^ “The other claims, adjacent to the Old Dominion, are the Reeves, Ophir, 

Rustler, Eastern Star, Highland, West Side, and Franky Boy. 

- “Going north from Colville, the next claims are on the valleys of 
ee and Bruce Creeks. The ores are of rather low-grade palena, and 
but little work has been done.- Ranking only second to the Old Dominion 
is the Young America, which is situated on the banks of the Columbia, 15 
miles northwest of Colville. The ore is galena and carbonate, rünhing from 
4o to 150 ounces per ton, with 4o per cent. of lead. „Sixty-five tons have 
been shipped to various smelting ‘establishments for test. The dumps cbn- 
tain 1,000 tons of ore in sight in the mine. ‘Four hundred and seventy-five 
feet of development work have been done. One tunnel is 10 feet, the end 
of the tunnel from roof to bottom being in solid ore. In fact, the hand- 
somest showing in the Colville district, for a large quantity of ore, is in this 
mine. ] 

' “The Silver Crown and Northern Light are the prominent mines of a 
new camp on .the banks of the Columbia, 5 miles above the Little Dalles, 
which makes.a remarkably fine showing. The ore is galena and gra 
copper, running from 75 to 250 ounces per ton, ' Work is progressing stead- 
iy on these claims, and a considerable quantity of ore is now en route to 
the Colville smelter. , ~ 

“The Colville mining district is still. in its infancy. The amount of 
surface mineral is astonishing- But little development work has been done,. 

owing to the lack of an ore market. What the district especially lacks is 
reduction works‘and cheap transportation,’ Both these wants will be met 
within the coming year. The Mutual Mining and Smelting -Company has 
commenced the erection of a smelter at the town of Colville, under the 
management of Benjamin P, Moore and G. G. Vivian, and the reputation of 
the latter gentleman, as an experienced authority on smelting; 18 4 suffici- 
ent guarranty of success. : po "A i , 

- “The Spokane and Columbia Railroad -has been incorporated «to run 
from Spokane Falls northward through the Colville valley to the navigable 
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waterd of the Columbia. Construction will commence upon it next spring, 
either by this organization or another just formed for the purpose, ‘and the. 
completion of it'and the, smelter-will work a new era for Colville. The’ 
Columbia is navigable up the stream from Kettle Falls (the terminus of the 
propos railroad) 130 miles; to the Canadian- Pacific Railroad. A small : 
ranch about 7 miles in length. fromthe maine line would reach ‘Rickey’s, 
landing, and from this point. the Columbia. is navigable down-stream 120 
miles to Malikin rapids, just above whichis Condon's7/Ferry, the crossmg - i 
point for the main road to the Okanogan or Salmon” River ‘mines, so that 
the proposed-railroad would-draw from-350 miles river front] ,and from at 
least two well-definedinining districts, With a smelter by, which all ore can 
be reduced to bullion, and a choice of transportation between the Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific Railways, with an abundance of smelting ores 
and an abundance of flux and fuel, the future-of the Colville district can not. 
be'a doubtful one.” EE E SM EET DG 


» . KETTLE RIVER. MEM ONE T. 
“The Kettle River districtis reached by stage from Spokane Falls to` E 
Marcus (96 miles) and thence by pack trail up the river valley. .A wagon 
road is now building to sup e the trail, and with the completion'of the 
railroad next year to Marcus (which is on the Columbia River, just above 
Kettle Falls), the district will be very'accessible. /. ^ DM WE: 
‘Kettle River runs near the British Columbia boundary line, near | the 
one hundred and, nineteenth nteridian of longitude, and flows eastward for 
5 miles, crossing and. recrossing the boundary line repeatedly It then 
turns south and empties-into the Columbia nearly opposite Marcus. The 
mines are found along it during its eastern course, and on the waters of its 
tributaries, They are more varied in their character than those of any other 
camp, comprising placer, gold quartz, copper, and galena with- carbonates: 
The highest grade of copper orés in any of the seven districts is found. here, 
atid some of the highest grade of galena’ The placer camps in Rock Creek 
(a tributary of Kettle River) have been washed for three years, and have. 
ielded heavily. They are now operated by four companies, who are work- 
ing some eighty men. The gold is coarse, and is obtained by ground | sluic-, : 
ing. There are no hydraulics in use at present." The most valuable ledges . 
of gold quartz found in the district were recently discovered at the head of 
Rock Creek, which is 7-miles north of the boundary line, and about 50 
miles from "Marcus. Work on them ‘has just commenced, but from‘all . 
appearances it is the most valuable quattz discovery made in any of the 
districts. The formation is granite ahd slate. The strike" of the veins is, 
north and south and the pitch nearly vertical. They vary in width from 4 
to 8 feet, and assay from 80 to 2,000 ounces per ton. e copper ore re- 
ferred to carries-front 50 to 70 per cent. of copper.” : 
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“The Okanogan or Salmon River district is reached by the stage from. 
Spokane Falls, via Davenport, Grant Center, and ‘Condon’s Ferry over the 
Columbia. On the compi hon of the Spokane Falls'and Columbia Railroad, — ^ 
it will be reached by rail and steamer to Condoms Ferry, and thence by 
stage. "The distance from Spokane Falls,to Condon's Ferry is r20 miles; 
from the Ferry to Ruby City or Salmon City is 40 miles. The stage trip  - 
from Spokatie Falls to Salmon City occupi three days, the stages running 
in daylight only. Tt my len be reached by stage from Ellensburgh, which 
town competes with S e Falls for the trade of these mines, wem 

* The first mines discovered inthis district were galena and carbonate 
deposits, which were found on the Similkimene River, and about Osoyoos 
Leke. Although assaying well, they were so far from an ore market that 
but little attention was pad to them. The prospecting gradually drifted 
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south ward, and in May, 1886, the first tnines'were discovered on the Salmon 
River, which isa tributary of the Okatiogan, emptying into that river'from 
the Coluinbia. In September, 1886,- additional .discoveries were made at' a 
poe 4 miles south cf the first ores, and these two groups called, respective _ 
y: Salmon City and Ruby City are the present centers of attraction. .-The* 
limestone, which: ig the principa] rock in the Pend d’Oreille, Kootenai, 
Metaline, and Colville districts, disapears sonte three miles east of Salmon 
River, and the formation is granite, syenite, and porphyry.” ' At Ruby it 


. cotísists almost entirely of the last two. ote'at Salnion is galena, gra 
copper, and a little chloride and ‘sulphuret res, ^ Itis all high grade, and, 
with the'exceptiou of the chloride, is all. concentrating ore. e deepest 


shafts aré not down {over 50 feet, but enough ore has. alréady been developed ` 
to warrant the introduction of machinery, and’ the: owners:of, the Home _ 
Stake and Tough Nut. have already made arrangements with Tacoma parties 
to putin a concentrator, The principal claims are the La Euna,;-Columbia, 
Homestake, Tough Nut, Hidden Treasure, Pointer, Lone Star, Lady of the - 
Lake, Eureka, Washington, Ida Máy, and Wellington. The ores run from 
40 to 400 ounces, aud the concentrators. can readily be, made to. run 200'to 
2000 ounces per ton. ' _ _ ena PS ‘ 

: ° “At Ruby one of the largest veins of quartz known in the northern, 

regions has been discovered and partly opened. . It has, been traced con- 
.> tinuously for four and a half miles, and, from the discoveries made each, 
way from this line of claims, it is apparently seven miles in.length. It is a 
fissure vein in pop vy and syenite, running a little east of north, and 
pitching nearly vertic It varies in width from 5 to 25 feet, the quartz 
carrying principally sulphuret and native silver, with a very little, galena. 
It is essentially a concentrating ore, and assays from 100.to Sod ounces. 
"The deepest shaft df the ledge is on the First Thought claim,.6o feet. Per- 
níanent water level has been reached without any rangs in. the quality of 
the ore. Work, is grogremsug steadily on several of the other claims, 
notably the Arlington, Ruby, Fourth of July, Cleopatra, and Famous, with 
uniformly good results. The mineral already laid bare in the Arlington 
stamps it as one of the leading silver mines of the Northwest. In addition 
to the main vein, there are several side veins all carrying the same class of 

- mineral, some of .which have been traced for two miles inler The 
principal claims at Ruby are the Colville, Black Hills, Blue Bird, Peacock, — 

: Gray Wing, War Eagle, Idaho, Poorman, Fairview, Cleopatra, First Thought, 
- Delia, Bay. Horse, Monitor, Arlington, Pomeroy, -Woohoomooloo, , Hula, 
Arizona, Buckeye, Ruby, California, May, and Spokane, —— . 

* “The fact of its being sulphuret ore, running so high in silver and so 
easy -of- concentration, effectually solves. the transportation pou and, . 
capital has already been attracted to thesé mines. It will be one of the 
prominent camps of the Northwest before the close of the year, The Okan-. 
ogan is a beautiful region, abounding in grazing lands, lakes and forests, 
nos ipo pictureque mining district or a more agreeable climate would be. 

to find." ° i 
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The Arlington mine,in.the Salmon River district, is stated; by those, 

, who have returned from: that neighborhood, to- be upon the „whole a fair 
representative of those deposits. . I accordingly quote the following from:a 
report made by Prof. J. E. Clayton, a well-known mining engineer, for 
Die owners of that mine, and afterwards published in-the Oregonian of, 
Portland: Drag ee - » Se y - 
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‘From the facts above stated, and from the physical character of the 

. fissure, and. the-banded structure of the lode itself, there can be no doubt of 
the permanent character arid continuity of.the Arlington lode to ‘great 
depths, No'man can tell, with anything like certainty, what the. width'of 
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the lode may.be, or how rich in silver it^may be,-below the actual ex- 
plorations. - - |. í = oh AND i 
‘The lode is coniposed of-true quartz gangue; carrying the silvér ore in 
disseminated grains ot black sulphurets of silver, with some .copper-silver 
 glanceé anda brittle sulphuret resembling tetantite, giving a -dark-red pow- 
ery streak. with the point of à knife, closely resembling the characteristics" 
‘of dark antimonial ruby silver. In addition to this is found galena, iron. 
pyrites, and some crystals of zinc-blende. These minerals are well dis- 
seinináted through the quartz gangue, only a small proportion of the quartz 
being absolutely barren. -- —-~ Te . : > 

> ^T made as careful samples aS possible of the first and second class-ore 
as it occurs 11 quantity, assays of which, made by Wm. H. Fuller, of Spo- 
katie Falls, gave for the first-class ore $187.45 silver and £4.50 iu gold per 
ton, making a total value of $191.95 per ton of first-class ore. er 

- “The sample of second-class ore:gave by assay $34.16 per ton (counting 
silver at $r per ounce), with only a trace of gold—45 cents. : 
> ^'These samples were taken’ carefull m the entire lot taken from 
the shaft (amounting to. at least roo toils), with- the intention of getting -a. 
safe, conservative, estimate of the-average value of the'ore in bulk.  - 

. “The proportion of first and second clase ore in the whole lot is, of 
course, a matter of personal judgment. Ithink that :t is safe to say that one- 
third of the wliole.lot is first-class ore. Estimating the proportions as. 
above, it gives an average value by assay of $86.84 per ton for the whole lot 
of say 100 toris now on the dump. This is considered a high average, for a 
large, strong vein in any ming district: It shows also that too truchrof-the 
low-grade ore has Been thrown over the dump as waste stuff, --In my 
opinion, the ore should be sorted so as to bring the average down to about 

ton, and everything that will carry $15 per ton should be saved to 
-send to the mill at some future time. -Jt must be remembered that the min-_ 
ing costs of this low-grade ore will be paid out of the proceeds of the ricber 
ores. .The transportation and reduction charges aré all that will stand 
- against the low-grade ore. ^ > ` : i 

“In making an estimate of available ore. within the limits of approxi- 
mate certainty, I shall confine the estimate to a block of ground now par- _ 
tially explored by the shaft and surface cross-cuts, 300 feet long by 60 feet _ 
deep, aùd, an average width of 5 feet, making 90,000 cubic feet of quartz ^ 

, itstandsin the lode. This will give about 6000 gross fons, — — : 

" Assuming that one-half of this amount (3000 tons) will give an aver- 
age assay value of $80 per ton, we have a gross value of $240,000. 

tt Deduct from this ro per cent. loss in milling ($24,000) and $20 per ton 
for thé cost of mining, transportation, and milling ($60,000), there remains 
$156,000 net from the small block of ground estimated. - : 

“T believe this to be a very conservative and safe estimate of present 
values; and fully warranted by the facts as shown by the partialexplor- -. 
ations made up to date"  . T m E NC 

z P ÍRON. 
That Hodges ore'exists in immense quantities is a matter beyond all 
doubt, and the efforts of our people have been, not so much to: discover and 
- prove the ion of this metal-as to make it accessible. The present 
‘year of railway development has brougt these ample deposits within our 
reach. In the coming twelve months it is probable the beginning of ex- 
tensive factories will have been made. e : 

"The principal deposits of iron ore, as far as is yet known, are in the east- ` 
eru Mania of Kittitass'and the western counties of Jefferson, King, and-~ | 
Pierce. There are known to be others in the Puget Sound district, but their 
extent is net yet ascertained. The Kittitass County deposit is at Cle-elum 
and is easily tapped by the Northern Pacific Railroad. The deposits -of 
‘King and Pierce counties are now regularly aimed at by this railway, aud 
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contract-to be laid to the Snoqualmie Pass.. "Ur 
^ — Nearthe last-named. point is what 1s known as the Iron Mountain, 
where veins of magnetic iron ore are found varying in thickness from 6 to, 
150 feet. Assays of tliis haye-shown only a small proportion of sulphur. 
Of the deposits at Cle-elum, I have been able to:get.no data that can be 
relied upon, and I can only state that they are reported to.be the equal of" 
the Snoqualinie iron in richness. Nothing but want of tratisportation has 
retarded the development of a progigions nde inthis metal; and this: 
transportation is now at hand. When we cotisidér these freasures of iron, 
the fact that deposits of coal and lime stone arevat haud, and ‘all within a 
short. distance of many harbors, as ‘fine as any others in. the world, it, is 
not to be wondered at that capital is rapidly seeking this region for manu- 
actures. z Cu - EU eue = * 


by the Seattle, Lake Shore and-Eastern Railway, which is already under 
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Limestone is found in large quantities in the conrities'of Pierce and San 
Juan, There isin the former county: a coal that has been found of high. 
quality for coke, —Sendstobe js. in, great quarries in. Whatcom and Pierce 
counties; as well as in King and some others. ~- : E 
P^ 2 x . 
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Igive below a statement showing capacity of such flouring mills as 
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have reported, ín response to circulars from this office, or as could be. 


learned of from othergources: ;- . .- irs 
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Y Capacity of certain Washington Territory ffouring mills. b x5 
TS E EE: to. = ie a Barrels,’ 
Eureka mills, Walla Walla. .... aces noccewocnsepes phpagpeurcmenerseawacsenper AUY.. 180, 
North Pacific mills, Walla Walla eecescaeacere seen veshha too nnan cO ses 10. 
Standard mills, Walla AUG. ETES E N A 1 
Rising Star mills, Walla Walla sss oe eseepezeemm kehren am eram rmt Je deers =, 88 
Walla W: a milis, Walla Walli cc cnoccacancwecy’ 0¥0¢sicneceapovccesaen occhods Orare So 
North Pacific mills, Prescott ..cvccgeccisvesececcnennsces vee nk pens cob remevenensed Osteo 300 
Washington mills, Waitsburgh..c..cscscsccscssees estonoosapeeeiscese naeh emen Quen 150 
L] AS J C AS EE E E EE E a A N E P £o 
Pine City mulls, Pine "P werUOoyne = 25 
Lower mills, Pine City.. ce. cceecee esee sepes eee ehe no cect e eesosasuevsessese De res 25 
Minnie Falls mills, Sprague...«.. Reber trae sere hesecesedareananvbecsenty a ber UOsrar 


their full capacity, but presume that most of them are run to the extent of 
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E" . HE SALMON FISHERIES.. 4 à * 
One ‘of the leading industries of Washington Territory is the salníon 
fisheries.of the Columbia River, Shoalwater Bay; Gray's Harbor, and Puget 
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The business of taking salmon, with traps, on the Columbia and pack- 
- ing thenrin brine in kits and barrels, or smoking them, has been pursued . 
from the earliest period of settlemént; and those who engaged in the busi- 
ness derived cérisiderable profit, for the fish were easily caught, and all 
materials used were cheap, while there was a ready demand for the product 
at fair prices. i T eU As 
This wealth of fish in the rivers of the West was one of the strongest 
arguménts advanced for holding it as against the British during the 
** 54? 40 or fight agitation, from 1840 until it culminated in the settlement 
of our title to the line of 49-rtorth latitude, Many men from the State of. 
Maine came here to pursue this pi and did so with profit, as stated 
above, in a comparatively small way until about 1865 or 1866, when the first 
experiment of preserving salmon fresh, iirhiermetically sealed cans, was tried 
pn the Columbia river. The fish were of the very best variety, called 
Chinook. They were very fat; were taken shortly after leaving salt water ; 
were so abundant that only the finest specimens tieed. be used, and great 
puus were taken in putting them up. Qn all of these accounts the Colum- 
ja river salmon, as an article of luxury, rose into ummediate favor all over 
the world, aud owing to the great demand commanded' n very high price. 
The pioneers in the business, 3n consequence, made, money very rapidly, 
aud the large profits induced others-to embark in similar enterprises, . A 
that the business was rapidly developed, and has for the past sixteen years. 
given employment to several thousand men and a very large amount.of 
capital. Atthe present time it is claimed that:six thousand persons aud 
more thai $2,000,000 are required to conduct the different operations-on the 
Columbia riyer alone. p m - : t 
Ag the business increased in importance canneries were started on all 
the rivers along the coast, from those putting into San Francisco bay to 
those of Alaska in the far North. Imthis Territory the streams putting into 
Shoalwater Bay, Gray's Harbor, and Puget Sound are utilized, and salmon — - 
are taken with gill and purae nets in the open bays and sounds, a 
In order to show the magnitude of this business, I quote the following 
table from the Daily Oregonian, of Portland, Or,. of August 11, 1887 : 3 
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Yeas, Pack, Value. Year. "Pack. | Value 


IDŐ.. sereoo cvatecocons pron $ 79009/1878......:.,... a eee 460,000] $2,300,000 
ih NAM dee newer ove | 38,000) :385,00011879 .i....-2 wee e seen 450,000] 2,630,090. 
D evden ed oevecsreatse 28,000 394000|1830....... e esr ee +0] ^ 530,000| 2,650,000 
186g. ec esse erra 100,000) 1,356,000] 1881., ......... Wiese uie ^j, 550,000 arifsiono 
1870. e. nennen nane 150,000| ^1,500,00011882. .. Lc tL Less] 5471300. 2,000,000 
IL EMTRTPEPPPRRPPEN 200,000 2,100,000 1883.4. ences RETETEI 29,400 3,147,000 


1874, eresas Eo eoo than ae 4$0,000| 2,335,000 ]1884.. cies Sao eoe 620,000] 2,945,000 
1873,55 ens enn va| — 250,000] 2,250,000 1885, eee nere $53,800| 2,500,000 
A894 , copccansdavecere 350,000|' 32,635,0001886.... ... esee sane 


V es ee cnn 375) 9,250,000] 1889... ee aee eene 7 356,000] 3,124,009 
1 Sete tttén evade per 4 4 244757000. = . s —— 
38775 eene ete gueoho riae 4 zi 2,490,000, "Total in 22 years... 1.2. s e| 45,962,000 
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. . . This, it should be remembered, represents the value of salmon packed 
in vans since thé beginning of the canning industry, in 1866. It takes no 
account, of the salt-packed in barrels nor of the large consumptive value'of 
the salmon. .,: ‘ : ; , ES 
. 4; Ihave not been able to obtain information from the fisheries of Puget 
Sound, as my requests to the fishermen for information have not been acted -- - 
upon in time for thia report. CNN "E MEME. 
: „From ah elaborate statement furnished by Mr. B. A. Seaborg, of Ilwaco, 
I obtain the following figures of an average season on Shoalwater Bay and 
Gray’s Harbor: n 
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MEL wu - -7 ^ Cafual invested, > | so tar €? 
37. oaa’ * - ~ n + -= T Hn LS .” JE 
Shoalwater Bay... ceca esee EE EE 55,000 
-  Gráy's Hartbor,....eaeeese eene 4e ehe obest saeva ree sk e eda estates shacctoense 83,500 
NF 7 ~ ~ e —À 
Total... eeeeeasneeeosovesqéxoteoesoniecotenc ^-teabdtectéénaosudecosececaace 167,500 
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Shoalwater Bay .erepeaesreocoenvgowsesensee sag Venter utt Merkur enses gunt $99,070 
Gray's Harbor ...,,,.. se usse eres Menem pee 5/00 
> LL 
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Total A: M 
o »às94*ttétsenvéttesveer4doeoeésecaódevato sodétssa P »ocdoveoacbaeovasescenaetue)en 179,770 
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Shoglwater Bay ruepeestiesgineespunesensóeeltan sascosesevesessosiese sk su eso CISCS.. 4,000 


t 
Gray's Harbor. .cesecenvepereecmaccietrens qoo se rnnt pem ipee eeneeeose e dO esee — 32,000, 
2 - 5 4d ^ € e 


By the enactment of proper laws regulating the taking of-fish and their 
> strict enforcemėtit it is reasonable to supposè that our rivers will continue to 
ield at this rate for an indefinite length of time. Herertofore the laws, 

ave.been defective, and, on that account, have been difficult of énforce- 

' ment; and itr consequence of wasteful and extravagant methods grave fears 
have arisen that the supply of salmon whould become exhausted. Itis 
hoped that the legislature: of this‘ Territory ‘will this winter amend the 
statutes in the interest of the preservation of the industry, and that alf those 
who depend upon it will assist in‘their rigid enforcement `^ | Z2 
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.  Ship-yards, with facilities for the construction of letge vessels exist at 
nearly all the large milling establishmeiits and at Seattle and Tacoma, ón 
Puget Sound, at Gray’s Harbor and Shoalwater Bay, and at Skomokawa, on 
the Columbia River. T - + >. f 
The industry has been very greatly stimulated during the last year to ' 

meet a demand for vessels in the Iumber-carrying trade. Timber ships, for 
convenience of storage, are built generally: with one deck, and to meet this 
exigency must be unusually well tim and supplied with knees. All 
raw materials for their construction are found here, and the number of 
skilled workmen is every year growing greater. The industry has become 
so permanent, that most of the y: are putting in expensive special 
machinery. and all modern appliances for saving labor and securing accu- 

-, _ racy of design. D . N 

* As most vessels built here are intended for coasters, the tendency of 
late has been to the schooner rig, three and four masts being put into some 
of them. ; end ^ . 

- Alarge proportion of the latter additions to the lumber fleet have-aux- 
iliary steam power, and are enabled by means thereof to make many more 
voyages than heretofore. The yellow fir of the north Pacific coast ranks 
next to oak for strength and durability, and constitutes excellent material 
for ship-building. The young growth of this wood can be obtained in any 
-length and of any size, for spars, keels, and kelsons.. The keel of a steam: 

* gchooner now ori the stocks at Skomokawa is 16 by 19 inches square and 150 
feet long. ‘he stick from which it was hewn was 150 feet. long, 432 feet in 
diameter at the butt, and 2 feet at the top. Planks for the’sidés of vessels can 
be obtained at great length and very straight grain ; and deck planks, nude’ 
from the very large trees handled by our mills, are sawn so that the gfain of: 
the wood is vertical, this causing itto-wéar without splintering.. There are 

"about 800 men employed in ship-building'in this Territory at present, aud. 
^ more could find employment readily, ~- ton 
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The number of vessels of various kinds built during the fiscal.year, as "i 
` shown by the report of the custom-honse at. Port Townsend, is 29; and.their 
net tonnage 4,854. 56, against 14 vessels and 1,642,29 tons in 1885, the date of 
last report. I have advices of ships that areto be put on the stocks during 
the next fiscal year that will raise the figures of this-year-very considerably, . 
not only as'to number of craft of different rigs and means of propulsion; bnt 
as to average net tonnage. - . X CE , 5 7 
. There is great need of a dry dock-on .Puget Sound, not only to 
accommodate our merchant marine, but for the use of. Government vessels ; 
and it is to be hoped that, as the questions of rehabilitating our Navy and. 
increasing our -means of -coast defense are now being prominently con- ~ 
sidered, the strategic importance: of the coast. of Washington Territory, it + 
being on the borders of a. possible belligerent and in proximity to a form- 


idable naval station of a foreign power, will not be overlooked. : 
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Iam indebted to'Mr. Henry Bucey, president of the Washington Horti-. 
cultural Society, for the following general article upon the horticulture of 
the Territory : . 7 f 
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** Washington Territory presents one of the greatest fields for thè horti- 
culturist that isto be found in the United States. T ME EP 
“Butin order to describe the Territory properly as regards its adap- 
tation to horticnitural pursuits, it will be necessary to ‘divide the Territory x 
nearly north and south by the Cascade range of mountains and-designate 
the ms as eastern. and western Washington. - The eastern portion is-prin- 
cipally prairie land covered with bunch grass; this Jand ds very fertile and 
produces an almost incredible amount.of cereals. .' But along the watert- 
courses of eastern Washington, not only of the Columbia river which drains  . 
the country, but along nearly all streams tributary to it, can be found fine 
land and climate for:growing apples, pears, plums, cherries, and in some ^ 
‘places ‘peaches are grown very successfully and profitably, while small fruit : 
wing ismade immensely profitable. Grapes and melons are also pro- 
uced here in great abundance, melons growing to great perfection upon 
prarie lands. rp ; ‘ : ter a8 
“The cause of these particularities being so favorable to fruit culture is 
attributed to the influence of the warm winds from the Japan current, which 
sweep across the Pacific ocean in.a northeasterly course from the South 
Sea Islands, itriking the shores of Oregon and Washington. These winds 
blow up the Columbia River and ofher channels tributary to the ocean, 
m eir influence is lost by coming ín contact with cold.air at certain 
‘That this is considered the true. cause and theory is further demon- , 
strated from this fact: That on certain localities on the Columbia River ~ -- 
and on other water conrses whére the river, snddenly.curves,and there is 
low land on one side and bigh on the other, which somewhat arrests:the- 
current of air and causes an.accummlation at this point, it- will be.found that 
those places are admirably adapted. to growing péaches and grapes and 
other less hardy fruits, in great abundance and of.excellent quality: Yet 
this section of.country is somewhat like some of thé Eastern States; it is 
occasionally subject to severe frost in the winter and early spring, killing 
both fruit and trees, . QUE Weder (LP e CTUM DU MOON 
“The Walla Walla, Yakima, Snake River, and othér valleys are famous 
for producing fruits; and those engaged, in fruit. raising in those localities 
itvery profitable, as high prices are obtained froni home-demand. . 
** Western Washington is-thore favorably. adapted to fruit culture p 
erally, as the mild climate of this section, being free from the severe frost 
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of winterand the dry weather of the stimmer, makes it in every respect 


the natural home-of the apple, pear, plum, prüne, and. cherry, which suiall | 


fruit on great abundance, except the- grape, ‘which does only moder- 

ately well. t$. tle ~ fe fx : -> x 
“This section of country justly deserves the reputation ‘accorded to it 

for the production of fine -apples;*as all those fine and" popular varieties 


` which are difficult to produce elsewhere grow to pérfectior’ here with but 


insect to prey upon the fruit or the tree, arid the fruit is 


ordinary care. The trees prow-thrifty and bear young; ov rbearing is a 
thing to be guarded against, and hand-picking’ and shaking must “be re- 
sorted to. - E ~ e e M OG ME 
* . “This is the natural climate and soil for the pear, and the fruit pro- 
duced here is;in sizè- and quality, perfection. - -And as:the pear-growing 
district of the United States is more litiited and restricted by reason of pear 
blight and other-diseases and causes, the production of this früit alone in 
this section will be immensely profitable. - - i 
‘The prona ei of plums and prunes in western Washington is the 
wonder and astonishment of all who visit its orchards and gardens; for size, 
quality and quantity they cannot be surpassed by any conntry. There is no 
i ly and bears ‘éarly, A profit of $600 iin bien cae 
ws Vigorously an ‘éarly, rofit of acre has been real- 
ized from a prune orchard of ten-year frees. í Brave raisin, especially in- 
what is called the Sound country, is destined in the near future to become 
one of the leading industries ` As this section’ is continually under the in- 
fluence of the Japan current,-making the winters mild and the summers not 
exceedingly hot, I expect to see in the near future numerous drying houses 


^ and fruit cairmeries located on Puget Sound, The-cherry also is grown. to 
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perfection, from the Early Richmond for-tarts to the sweet and delicious 
Elton and Royal Ann’ The trees bear, so ‘heavily that the cherries com- 
pan encircle the branches, forming in appearance-a rope of cherries. 
‘The trees grow more thriftily than any other fruit trees, and the cherries are 
superior in size and quality ; all fine varieties of cherries do well here. 

“ The peach has not been successfully grown here, yet some seasons fine 
fruit of this species‘is produced. ~ I do not consider this a good tlimate, gen- 
erally ing, for growing the peach or the grape; but for’ all‘kinds of 
small fruit, such as strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, currants, goose- 
berries, and cranberries, this country cannot be excelled. The cranberry is 
now being successfully and profitably cultivated wherever tmed, and straw- 
berries were raised here this last-season that measured y inches in circum- 


_ference, several tons of fine berries being raised to the acre. To those en- 


gaged, or who‘contemplate engaging in fruit raising in this country, the ^ 
ture is very prunis owing to the superior advan afforded for 

marketing all. fruits, The completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad has 

opened to market all the country-east as far as Chicago, and steamer trans- 


„portation to foreign countries will give us.a vast market for all dried and 


-e 


canned fruits.that we can raise, making overproduction impossible, ^ ^" .. 
- “In order to advance and-encourage fruit raising throughout'the Terri- 
tory, there was organized in the city of Tacoma, on March 15,1887, the 
Horticultural Society, composcd of the leading horticulturists of the Terri- 
tory. Henry Bucey was elected president,.and Ezra Meeker’ vice-president; 
the former resides in: ‘Tacoma, the :latter_in pelea gt . The society has 
printed-in neat'form its constitution and. by-laws, which provide for the 
organization of branch societies in the varions horticultural ‘districts of the 
Territory, Many branch societies have'been organized in eastern and west- 
ern Washington, and much good is being accomplished through this society. 
The first semi-annual meeting of the society was. held at the city of Tacoma, 
on June 29, 1887, and continued till July.6. - The meeting was heldiua 


large tent, purchased by the society for that purpose, in which,-also, an 


exhibit of the-horticultural products of the Territory washad. — — 7 
"The display of fruit, flowers, and vegetables was grand, and it,would 
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have beén a credit to any of the older fruit-producing States of the Union. 
The fruits were displayed upon branches, both ripe and unripe; and most of 
the popular-varieties of the various fruits that are grown in the Middle and 


Northern States were well represented." : 
: S CR : PRES 


i L 
Ihave.obtained, and append, the following lists: of-the kinds of fruits - 
exhibited at the meeting of the society at Tacomas, © ^ - ^". s 
^ Cherry.—Black Republican, Royal-Ann, May Duke, Elton, Late Duke, 
Kentish, Governor Wood, Major Francis, Klacamas, Yellow Spanish, Black-. _ 
heart, Black Tartarian, Great Bigarian, He Bald ER ar ae 
fears.—-Bartlett, Princess Germain, Vicar of Wakefield, Beurre Gifford, 
Beurre D’Anjoti, Flemish Beauty, Clapp’s Favorite, Epine ‘Dumas, Easter - 
Beurre, Josephine deMalınes, Onondaga, Winter .Nelle’s -Dagenne De’te, 
Lyuise Bonne de Jersey, Pound Pear, Dix, Early Madeline. , . - 
pbies.—Baldwin, Esopus, Spitzenberg, Early Harvest, Fall Pippin, 
‘Rhode Island, Sweetning, Red Astrachan, Telopky, Blue Pearmain, ‘Yellow 
-and Red Bellflower, Gravenstien, Duchess of Oldenburg, Waxen, Walbridge, 
Vandiver, July Bough, Harvest Queen; Golden Russet, Wagoner; King of 
Tompkins County, Red and Sweet June, English Russet, Lady Apple. 
"* Plums. — Columbia, Bradshaw, Washington, Jeffersou, Yellow- Egg, 
Howe's Golden Drop, Early and Late Peach Plum, Green: Gage, Imperial . 
Gage, Claude de Bavay, Damson. aa Nie M 
Prunes.—Italian, German, Gross d'Dagen, Petit de Dagen. — -- 
Peaches.—Amsden, Early Rivers, Hale’s Early, Early Rare Ripe, David 
Mill, Early Beatrice, Snow Peach, Early Crawford, Alexander, Heath 


Cling. i , A E 

. . Crab Apple. — Vanwyck, 'Transcendant, Siberian, Marengo, Hyslop, , 

Briar Sweet.. fes : : z iut 
Quinces.—Apple Shape, Rea's Mammoth. _- | - ^ 
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* To lovers of flowers Washington presents an inviting field , The moun- 
tains and prairies of eastern Washington are beautifully. decorated 1m the- -~ 
spring with numerous flowers, both plants and shrubs; and nearly all 

SNC EOM the Middle or Northern States can be'very successfully 

own e. " +. s - B 3a a " 
id But the mild climate of western Washington makes it indeed ‘flower . 
land."' Nearly all flowers that can be grown north of the thirty-fifth parat- 
lel of latitude can be grown here. Roses do well in out door culture; even. 
the Marechal Neil rose will stand the winters here, and a, climbing rose 
"would soon cover a house if permitted to grow unpruned. All kinds of .... 
flowering bulbs do well; even the gladiolus:can be left out during the win- 
ter. Thehyacinth grows so well that'a florist living in Pierce County has : 
made their cultivation a specialty, and the hyacinths produced in Ins gar- 
"dens are superior to those imported from Hollatid., This industry is destned 
to'be one of aportan here, for growing hyacinths for commercial pnr- 
poses cau be ma e.very profitable. i Iu WM as 
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:-For the following account of the food-fishes of Puget Sound T ait in- 
debted to the account very kindly furnished me by “Mr. James G. Swan, of. 


Port Townsendi | ~ 
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«. “The whole of the. tide waters. af ngri Sound, as well as the fresh 
waters running into the various bays and inlets, and the waters, surrounding 


^ the islands of the San juáu Archipelago from Cape: Flattery; at the entrance 


to Fuca Strait, to Olymia, the extreme head ofthe Sound, abound with food 
fishes, niollusks, and edible marine algze, eaten by the natives, but of which 
the civilized public knows only alittle. — - " f 
* — "The principal fish found in our markets are the salmon, halibut, true 
ced, cultu$ cod, rock cod, black’ cod, sturgedn, skate, candle-fish,- or. eula- 
chon, smelt, herring, anchovy, skulpin, efc.,/and of edible; mollusks, 
the corer several varieties of “clani; béché de mer,-cuttle-fish, squid, and 
scollop. ' ‘© . - NE A UE. Ro MENS PA DU 
«DE the marine alge, or seaweed, which can be used, wé have the 
Rhodomenia palmata or. dulse, Ulva latissima. or, green: laver, Porphyra 


"as 


Tlacinati or pink laver, all used freely by the northérü Indians: ^ There are 


also the Chondrus crispus or Irish "moss, and other varieties, and the giant ' 


“kelp, Vereocystus, winch is, used -by the natives for fish-lines and as tithes 


for holding oil- This last, though: of great service to ‘Indians, is not used: 


as food - 


a) LED E : : Tea . . Y ` ew u 
. '* Salmon—This fish is exceedin D pen m all the waters of the . 
‘northwest coast. ‘It is not, however, like th 


e salmon of the East, but 
differs from the true Sa/mo in a' peculiar growthr.of- the jaws, especially in 
the male, after-ascending tlie streams to spawn. "They are called Onco- 
rhynchus or hooked-jawed,'a Greek derivation, which designates them from 


the true salmon, Salo, of the Eastern States and Europe. ‘The best `’ 
salmon of Washington Territory are the Columbia ‘River, spring silver var- . 
iety, Oncorhynchus quinnat,. which in size, fatness, and flavor excel any 


salmon on the Pacific coast, except, penne, the King salmon of -Alaska. 
, The larger the river the larger and better the salmon. . Thus the Oncorhyn- 


chus guinnat of the Columbia and the sime variety- of the Yukon River in . : 


Alaska are the largest and best salmon on the Pacific coast. Formerly the 
Columbia: River salmon excelled. in.’ size, fish of 75 pounds-not being un- 
common, But of late years the enormus catch for the canneries has so 
reduced these fish in size and number that serious rJ S RR: aré enter- 
tained by that the excessivé and exhaustive fisheries on.-the- Colum- 
bia will tend to exterminate the fish if measures: are not taken by Oregon 
and Washington Territory for the cultivation and protection of this valuable 
fish. The O. guinnat occasionally is taken in, Puget Sound, but the most 
abundantyariety is the Oncorhynchus nerka, thé ‘blue back’ of tlie fishér- 
men.’ "There is a small but delicious salmon taken in the Quinnáiult River, 
near Point Grenville, north of Gray's Harbor, which is pronounced by epi- 
cures as the most delicately flavored and fattest of the salmon family. “This 


is the Oncorhynchus keta. This same variety of salmon is taken at Neah Bay, ` 


and-is called by the natives Aoopid ; but it is there a dry and flayorless fish 

compared with the Quinaaiult, There are five varieties of salmon taken in 

the waters of Washington Territory which bear the Russian names of serza, 
orbuska, kisuch, keto; and the local names of guinnat‘and kennerlyi. 


vulgaris, is an Arctic species which seems’.to be identical with the variety 
found in the North Atlantic, byt differs in-not being as fat. ` The fins also, 
. which in the Eastern States-aré cbnsidered as luxuries, and are salted and 
taken’ by ‘vessels for sea:stores, are mere akin anid cartilage. This valuable 
fish abounds along the whole coast, from north of the Coltimbia River-to the 
Arctic Ocean, and is taken in great quantities by the Indians along the 
shores of British Columbia to Alaska, ‘The principal fishery in Washington 
^ Territory for halibut-is at:CapécFlattery, where the Makah Indians annually 
take enough, not only for their own tribal winter supplies, but have a lutra- 
- tive traffic with other tribes in -dried halibut. . As soon,as we can have a 


- “colony-of Eastern fishermen who understand handling this fish and prepar- 


ing it for market, ‘either fresh or canned of smoked, or even simply died and 
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*CEHalibut.-—EFhe common halibut of the Atlantic coast, Lippoglossus 
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sliced, as it is now prepared by the Indians, they will find a ready market 
throngh all-the interior towns andthe Hast. .' >- ” e ie 

* Cod (Gadus macrocephalus, trae éod).—This valuable fish, for "food, 
which aboundsin Alaskan waters, is not plentiful in the waters of Ruget 
Seund, altonpi it -breeds there; and latterly large quantities have been: 
taken during the spring months at Port Angeles, Port Discovery, and at the 
Southern portions.of the Sound; icularly at Quartermaster Harbor, 
There are numerous Pieces Here fish can-be dried on the various sand-pits, 
such as at Port An J 
tion of the Sound, and when the attention of Eastern- fishermen can be 
directed to our waters, and Ballin odioonnt. and crews from Gloncester and 
other Eastern ports settle on the Sound, a lucrative trade can be established 
by bringing the codfish of the North Pacific coast and the Arctic Ocean to 
Puget Sound afd preparing them for market. It wants capital and men to 
develop this enterprise, but there is no reason why it should not prove as 
lucrative as the fisheries of New England. - MEME an te age 

Cultus cod (Ophiodon longatus).—This fish, which is Sometimes called 


buffalo cod, green cod, or cultus cod, resembles the true cod in ts markings - 


atid color, but differs entirely in its fins. The. true cod has nihe fins, viz: : 
ree dorsal, two pectoral, two ventral and two anal, besides the tail or 
caudal fins, which, if counted, would make ten. The dorsal fin of the cultus 
cod is continuous from head to tail." "This with all the other fins is com- 
posed of thick, fleshy filaments, gelatinous, and good to eat. The body has 
a fatty substance permeating its flesh, but the liver has none; the flesh is: 
white and well flavored, and when fresh is an excelletit table fish averaging- 
in weight from:1o to 25 pounds. Specimens have been taken that weigh 75 ` 
pounds: | Itis'an exceedingly voracious fish, and affords good sport in its’ 


capture. . fie quei. : : 
^! Black cad (Anoplopoma fimbria).—This is one of-the most delicate 
and finely flavored of all the salt water fish of Puget Sound, ^ Itis taken in 
deep water from 30 to 300 fathoms. Experience has shown that the deepe 
the water the larger and fatter this-fish. ` The Indians at Cape Flàttery take 
them in limited quantities, and they are occasionally taken in Hood’s 
Cana! and other deep waters of Puget Sound, but: the are taken at 
the Cape, and.are from 10 to 20 ponnds in weight, when fully grown The 
fajl-dized fish is about 24 inches long, although instances gre not infrequent 
where it has been fourid to'weigh 50 pounds and to measure 4 feet in length. 
It 1$ shaped like, and has the general appeárance-of, the cod, but is not 
mottled. It has a dark, sepia-colored back, with grayish sides and belly. 
Its characteristics are whiteness and texture of flesh, with a richness and a 
pee jar, delicacy, and an equisite favor which rank it at' the head of every 
sh*that swims the waters of the Pacific in this northwest coast. It takes 


salt equally a well as salmon, and though very fat does not rust like salmon . 


tye 


(8) ere * * 
M Rockfish (Sebastichthys).—Of this family there are no less than twenty- 


B^ ht varieties found on the Pacific coast, most of them taken at Cape Flattery. 


hese range from the red. groups, S. ruder to the S. niger, commonly, but 
iniproperly, called bass. Í this family are excellent food-fishes, and are- 
always acceptable when offered for sale. s ae 3 

^, V Salmon trout, an anadromous. fish, is very plentiful and affords ex- 
cellent sport to the fisherman. It is a very palatable dish when properly 
cooked. The mountain or brook trout abound in the interior streams. ` 
They are a very democratic fish, and prefer plain salmon roe, when offered 
as bait; to the most tempting of the aristocratic flies of the angler.: 


“Smaller food-fishes.—The most plentiful of these are the herring - 


(Cluped), smelt (Osmerus), and the’ eulachon (Thaleichthys), which at cer- 
tain seasons in the spring are found. 1n our waters in incredible quantities. 


‘The eülachor, from this excessive oiliness, are called candle-fish, and their ` 


dil, Which the Indians extract in great quantities, is used as a food by the 
5 . - ‘ 


,' Dungeness, and the other places on the lower por- ` 


- 
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natives. ltresembles soft lard. The eulachon is about the size, and has the. 
general appearance of a smelt.’ It is taken in the greatest quantities at Nass 
River, British Columbia, where it is much fatter than the eulachon of Puget 
Sound. ., Herring are used fresh, or pickled, or smoked, and quantities are 
‘manufactured for oil and guano. Tei RCM 
. "Oil fish, dogfish, and eround:shar& abound, and much oil is extracted 
from their livers At Friday Harbor, on San Juan Island, is an establish- 
ment for manufacturing oil, and a superior quality’ of Iubric4ting machine- 
oilis produced there. The industry has proyed a success. ^ X , 
“Whales abound off Cape Flattery, and ‘numbers are killed annually by 
the Makah Indians, who are expert whalemen, and boldly proceed to sea in 
their canoes, each holding eight men, and attack the whales with harpoons 
and lances. Thirteen whales, have been killed in a single season by these 
Indians. . The species is a, kind known as the California gray, which is 
called by the natives chzfapook. Occasionally, but rarely, they kill a right 
whale, and the orca are killed, but the prncipal-whale is the California 
gray. The blubber.is cut off in strips, which are boiled in water, the oil 
skimmed off and saved, and the blubber dried in the smoke, like bacon, for 
> inter food. When freshly made, it is sweet and palatable. , The oil is used 
for food to trade with other Indians, and to harter for dogfish oil, three gal- 
lons of which are given for one of whale oil — .. 

*  Seals.—Fine seals are taken off Cape Flattery pand form an important 
and Inciative element of tlie trade with the Makaha The Government of, 
the United States has wisely encouraged the Makah Indians in self-support 
by permitting-theni to dwn and command vessels. Five schooners have 
already been purchased and commanded by the Makahs, who have proved 
themselves worthy of encouragement. They trabsact their business at the 
custom-house with.a feeling of pride that they are considered-capable 
to emülate the ways of white men, and the officers of the custom-house have . 
kindly explained to them the requirements that they may not.infringe the 
laws. One of these schooners, the Lollig, owned by Capt. James Clap- 
lamoo, a full-blooded Makah, has just returned from a successful erp’ 
voyage to Behring Sea. She had a white man as sailing master, but all the 
restou board were Indians. Some of the young men, who have been edu- 
cated at:the school of the agency, will learn navigation, and will be able to 
go to sea without white men to assist. —  .. ~ ] 

The U..S. Fish Commissioner has introduced carp and shad into the 
waters of the Territory, and it is to be hoped that lobsters and other eastern" 
luxuries will soon' be sent here by that useful adjunct of the Government. 
The Fisir Commission steamer- 4ébaiross is expected in our waters, and it 

. is I E predicted that her advent and exertions will be of incalculable 
benefit" ~ BUS " xi ^d 


bu BEE CULTURE 


I have not been able to-collect statistics in regard to the production of 
honey in this Territory, but'itis known to be. considerable, and bees do as 
well in this country as in any country on the same isothermal lines ‘The - 
indigenous wild flowers and plants are adapted for the production of honey; ' 
and crops, such as buckwheat, and our very extensive orchards also affor 
- material for the bees, I think that those eugaged in. bee culture make a 

fair profit ou the, business. íi . 


The German Reformed has three congregations, one in Cowlitz, one in 
` Clarke, and one in King County. The total membership is reported at ror, 
Itis said to be in good condit'on. dae 


D 
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à The Luthern Church is represented by the German Lutheran of Tacoma, - 


a house of worship founded it 1884. -It has a congregation of 100, and a 
Sabbath school of 30. 
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+. "The Christian Church has 25 organized congregations aud ir church ` 


buildings. There are 19 clergymen.-: The numbers of its people in the 
Territory are reckoned as follows: In Spokane and Whitman Counties, 906; 
in Columbia and Walla Walla Counties, 500; in Klickitat, Kittitass, aud Ya-, 


_kimaCounties, 400; in other counties of eastern Washington, 300}. in King 


and Pierce Counties, 300; : in. Clarke and Chehalis. Counties, 100; in other 
counties of western Washington, 200 ~ -7 "D pP 

The Unitarian had its beginning here in the year 1871, but interruptions’ 
occurred until in 1884, when-a-better start seems to have been made. ^ There 
are now two ministers, one at Spokane Falls and the other at Tacoma-and 
Seattle. The church membership on Puget Sound is estimated at 100. i 
- The Presbyterian church reports 40 ministers, 48 churches, 1915 com- 
-municants, and 2625 Sabbath-school scholars- It has‘ 3 academies `- The 
contributions were $16,327. ; HE: PE 

The Catholic’ Church established in 1850' the diocese of Nisqually for 
Washington Territory. It has now 38 churches, the probablé‘cost of all of 
which is reckoned at $100,000, and 3 colleges for boys, the cost of which was 
$15,000. ' There are in all 7 literary schools for boys and 8for girls Four 
Indian schools” dre maintained. There are 4 hospitals—z at Olympia, 1 at 
Seattle, 1 at Vancouver, and a fourth at Walla Walla, © At Vancouver there 
are 2 orphan asylums. ' The’secular clergy is 16 and the regular, 11. a 

The Baptist church reports ‘great activity. The PugetSound Association 
has 27 ,congregatious, ho ding services in I3 churches, valued at $27;800.: 
“The menibership is estimated at 780. ^. ' MOS EC 

,, The Palouse Association reports 12 congregations. ` On the eastern 

side of the mouttains there are'8 houses of worship, valued at $18,000. -' ! 

. The Protestant ‘Episcopal Church reports 17 church ‘buildings, occa- 
sional services at other places, 16 Sunday-schools, 600 communicants 800) 
Sunday-school pupils, aud 15 clergymen ;- value of churches, $65,000; day 
schools’ at. Dayton and Seattle, Annie Wright. Seminary with 116 pupils, 
Washington College with 85, St. Paul's school for gitls at Walla Walla 
yuk 25 pupils, Grace Hospital at Seattle, Fannie C. Paddock Hospital at 

acoma, i ' ` 
The Congregational’ Church reports 57 churches, 38 ministers; 1,272 
church members, 5 church buildings erected during the year; valueof.the 
preceding, $7,000; 4 parsonages erected iu same time.valued ut '$4,700. 
Amount raised in the "Territorial churches, $16,773; from other sources, but 
expended in the Territory, $18,043. v : OMA. 
The Methodist Episcopal church reports number of charges; 46; number 
of ministers, 48; of congregations, 97; of members, 2,387; of church build- 
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ings, 47; cost of the latter, $104,400; number of parsonages, 15; ‘cost of the _ 


same, $13,420; 1 school, value of school’ property, $6,000; number of Sun- 
day-schools, 70; of pupils, 2,796 ‘The preceding figures are for western , 
aud the following for eastern Washington Number of charges, 3$, of 
ministers, 35; of members, 2,200; of church buildings, 24; cost'of the same, 
$48,452; 1 college, value $23,000: : N i 
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. THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


, According to the report of Adjutant-General R..G. O'Brien, the Na- 
tional Guard of Washington, September r, 1887, consisted nominally of one 
brigade, composed of two regiments of infantry, with about_913 men. “The 
personnel of these troops is vety good, but owing to the very defective 


militia laws of the Territory, it is not practicable to maintaim a proper de~- 


gree of discipline. The legislature, at its coming session, will be asked to 
amend the statutes in the interest of-a better organization, and jit ıs hoped 
that the National Guard of Washington will be placed upon a secure footing. 
I consider it of importance that this Commonwealth should have an efficient 
military establishment, as it borders on the territory of a foreign govern- 


M 
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. nient, and has a long, exposed, and véty accessible “coast line, In/case of 
' an emergency, calling for the use of troops to resist a sudden attack, a wëll- 


x diserpiined hody of men, of such’ numbers as ‘could be easily enrolled àn 


: erritory, under favorable laws, would undoubtedly prove of great. 
value,. bE ke oe ow ta ta, Se DS dg um S 
: make the following extracts from the report of the ádjutant-gen- 
era Y a - 2 a Ne 
e "The organization of the militia of. the Territory, Is a duty: fraught with 
much discouragement, by reason of Jack of funds Ao carry out the'simplest 
requirements of the law. “The difficulties encountered in recruiting men to 
fill,old and: on anize new companies is not from lack of proper militar 
spirit, neither from a lack of willing men, but rather from: the fact that. ^ 
while the pe ear requires that -every able-bodied inan, between certain 
shall. be enrolled in the militia,it. makes no provision whatever for 
defraying the expense. necessary for such organization, much less its main- 
_ tenance. A LS k d e iw ; 
“The force is at the present time well officered;"and composed of an 


.- 


e * 


aud ste tizen soldiers. : ME 

-It gives me guae tosay that many of onr leading men are strongly 
advocating the establishment of an effective national guard in this Territory, 
and are giving such encouragement M EC MA will it. 

i “The arms now in the hands of the militia, with one exception, are not 
of the latest pattern, the majority being tlie 5o-caliber. “priogaed breech- 
Toading rille, pattern of 1864, a very effective weapon, but supplanted in the 

egular Army by the 45-caliber rifle, acknowledged to be much superior. . 
ane rani ments, Howeyer, are of the latest pattern, arid such as are used by 
he Regular Army. EN ED. : : - 

*;^'' During the. Nez Perce. war of 1877, and 1878 the Governor of the State 
of Oregon borrowed from the Governor of Washington Territory, for itimed- 
iate use in guarding the lives of citizens of.that State, and endeavoring to 
quell the uprising.of the Indians, the following munitions, to wit: 582 
breech-loading rifles, caliber 50; 582 screw-drivers; 47,465 rounds ball car- 
tridges, and 31 arms chests. These supplies have not yet been returned, or, 
in any way accounted for by the State of Oregon to Washington. i 

^ Under your [the Governor's] instructions, I visited Salem, the capital 
of Oregon; for the purpose of adjusting the claim with the Governor of that 
State. After a conference with Governor Moody and Secretary Earhart; the 
acting Adjutant-General, also in the presenceof ex-Governor Chadwick, who 
borrowed the guus, we came to the conclusion that the most feasible manner 


- of settlement would be for Oregon to acknowledge the indebtedness and ask 


the War Department to charge the State with the munitions, and give credit 
to Washington for the amount. To, that end I drew a certificate. which I 
presented to Governor Moody for his consideration, aud. feft him with. the 
assurance that the matter should have his immediate attention. — Notwith- 
standing several months [now grown iuto years] have elapsed since that 
date [1885], and after communications have been addressed fr. Earhart 
upon the subject, no advancemeüt towards an adjustment ofgour claim has 
been made by Oregon.” i : d 

- In consequence of this dereliction on the part of the State of Oregon, 
the-Territory is. more in atrears at the War Department than' it otherwise- 
would have been: j : : RPM 


* ^ — IMPROVEMENT OF THE WATER-WAYS. je. 


"n Xo. 


xi "Washington Territory, in addition to other advantages, has a splendid. 
„system of water-ways, which, with slight, comparative, expenditures; could 


be made to'serve the uses“of commerce so completely. that they would for- 


Re bod 


excellent class of young men, who give close attention to the dutiesrequired; ^ _ 
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render sufficient service to the people at a reasonable cost. . 

- "First in. importance is the great Columbia. River, which, with its tribu- 
taries, extends more than 1000 miles within the United States, and constitutes 
the natural outlet for over 25,000 square miles of agricultural land. This 
great river system! runs east aud west, parallel with the lines of commerce 
and immigration, and finds an ontlet into the ocean at a point where winds, . 
currents, and latitude combine to make a center of shipping. | n 

The difficulties in the way-of nayigating, economically, the Columbia 
River appear to be: First; `a bar, near the mouth, at a point, out 'at sea,.. 
where the conditions are favorable for precipitating the silt borne down by 
' ‘the current of: the stream.’ Second, sand- islands, spits, and shoals, inside 
the heads, and below Astoria, with a.tortuous and shifting channel, : Third, 
a series of rapids, and a barrier of rock at the Cascades, 160 miles above the 
mouth. Fourth;-formidable obstacles at The Dalles, 220 miles above the 
mouth, consisting of rapids, falls and very swift currents,.along a distance . 
of 13 miles, where the river is contracted between perpendicular walls of 
hard rocks. Fifth, minor rapids at different points between the head of The . 
Dalles and.the point where the river enters British America. The obstrnc- 
tions between Astoria and the offing are serious in character.and difficult to 
> deal with, on account of the magnitude of the contending forces, the river 
on one side and the ocean on the other. zu UN LE ar MN. 
-The United States engineers are now experimenting with a breakwater, 
and hopes are entertained that it will, when completed, so-deflect and còn- 
«entrate the tidal currents as to sluice out a permanent deep channel to the > 
octan. Ihad the honor to advance for discussion; sóme time since, a plan - 
which might be tried, in case the present structures should prove not to 
: sufficient stability, or should fail to answer.the purpose for which 
. they were intended. The plan was, to flank the bar at the mouth of the 
iver by a canal across the narrow point of the delta with an artificial harbor 
at its sea end., p E erue ' ELE d ‘ 
The next difficulty met with is at the Cascades, 160 miles above the . 
mouth. The project of a canal has been adopted here, and isun such a for- 
ward state that, according to the report of May.‘W. A. Jones, U. S, engineer 
in charge of the work, with sufficient appropriations, it would be open.to 
traffic within two years and P rei 2 f 
It would be the part of wisdom for the Government'to make an annual 
appropriation for this work, equal to the full amount that could be econoniic- 
ally expended. ' The importance of time as a factor can be understood from. 
the assertíon of the engineer in charge of the work that "every yearsaved 
in the opening of Lbs psa through the Cascade Mountains will save to the 
‘mass of people.affected a sum approximating the whole cost of the work." 


' At the Dalles, 220 miles above the mouth of the river, exist the mest 


ever hold in check. the different railway coinpanies, and compel. them to s 


serious obstruction yet encountered, 


see 1 à 


` 


Plans for a boat railway at. this point, with detail drawings andesti- — - 


~ mates, have been made under the direction of Maj. W: A. Jones, U: S. 
engineer. The scheme involves two systems of inclines, one at Celilo Falls, - 
and the other at The Dalles proper. The cost is estimated at $1,373,000. I 

"believe these plans should be modified so as to include a continuous line of 
railway from below the first to above the last obstruction. — ^" _ — . 
‘She opening of the Columbia is of national importance ‘for several 
‘reasons: First, our breadstuffs, fish, meat, lumber, being articles of ‘export, 
-  qnatenally assist in reducing the balances of trade agamst us in Asia, Europe, 
and South America, Second, as the opening of our rivers would render 
.' available for settlement vast areas that must otherwise remain comparatively 
. gwseless, more room would thus be. afforded for our rapidly increasing popu-  ' 
lation... Both these questions—the one commercial, the other-social—affect 
|» the whole Union, and should be dealt with by the General Government in 
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_ the sanie liberal spirit with which it deals with the Mississippi River-and the - 
- harbors of our great commercial cities. . NM LM a 


~> ., Atthe foot.of Sauve's Island, 20 miles below the mouth, of. the Willa- 


mette, on the Columbia River, is a-projecting basaltic ledge, running across 
‘the island with a frontage both on the main river and the Willamette . 
Slough. Here, in ancient times, a powerful tribe of Indiaus maintained a’ 
station and compelled tribute from, every-canoe that passed up and,down 
the stream. From this circumstance (he place is called Warrior Rock. 
-The river is now'opened at that pont. the Indians have "been driven away, 
(and boats can pass Warrior Rock. without paying tribute; ‘but when they 
~get to the Cascades and to The Dalles, there ate other basaltic ledges, by 
reason of the existence of which the railway corporations are enabled to, fix 
their own rates for transporting the andae of the interior tothe seaboard. 
.-The Government haslong ago relieved the people from thenecessity o paying 
«tribute at Warrior Rock, and it can completely emancipate them by en- 
-abling steamboats to surmount the obstructions mentioned above. "^ 
m he Skagit and. Nooksack Rivers, flowing into Puget Sonnd ; the Che- 
: *halis, flowing into Gray's Harbor; the Willapa; flowing irito Shoal Water 
Bay; and the Cowlitz, flowing into puc Columbia, are all. important factors 
gh lands of: phenomenal richness and 
great extent. ‘The improvement of each one of them is a simple and com- 
paratively inexpensive problem. The, experiment has been tried on the 
„Cowlitz River of allowing the ape epee to be-expended under the 
-direction and."in accordance with the plans of steamboat men, who are 
' directly interested in the improvement of the river. This plan is recom- 
-mended, as the appropriations usually made are so small, and the benefit.to 
the operators of the. improvement of the rivet is so great, that they will take 
„pains to secure the best results from the expenditure. I think at is safe to 
-estimate that, by following this plan, in case of small appropriations for 
aninor streams, the ice will be. at; least twice’ as effective as if it was 
according to the-plans and under the superintendence of the engineer 


"Phe following data, furmshed by Mr. Frank Owen, of Toledo, are the. 
only'statistics of traffic on the minor streams that I have.been able to obtain 
‘in time for this report. I trust that by its next report this office will be 
possessed of full information, in regard to traffic on all the otter streams 
mentioned. It will be seen that there is a marked increase shown each year 
in nearly every item mentioned. Were the Cowlitz river improved so as to 
extend its navigability as recommended, the added territory, combined with 
the increase of population, on its banks, would show a much greater increase 
. each year. ag = E S 

x Ta 1885 river steamers transported 9690 tons of merchandise and pro- 
duce, 51,286 bunches of shingles, 4317 head of live stock, and 12,835 passen- 
gers. In 1886 the amount of merchandise and produce had increased to 
. 40,820 tons, the number of shingles to 61,543 bunches, livè stock to 4900 
- head, and the number of passengers was 11,552. A year later, in 1887, the 
-traffic amounted 'to 12,008 tons merchandise'and produce, 4853 head of live 

stock, -and 12,892 passengers. e" Y "c 
‘The Skagitis a stream nearly equal jn size' and length of navigable 
«waters to the Willamette in'Oregon ; and the Chehalis, ‘the Nooksack, and. 
- ` the Willapa are all'equal to the Cowhtz: When the iniportance of these 
streams.1s considered the amounts asked -for:their improvement appear _ 
| trifling inthe extreme; © — . - i ds t A 


. " > IRRIGATION IN THE YAKIMA' VALLEY.: © ~ 


EN Iam indebted to Mr. Legh R. Freeman, editor of the- Yakima Farmer, 
-- for the following interesting account of a comprensive scheme of irrigation 


_in the Kittitas and Yakima Valleys: -` ~- x 


E r 
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GOVERNOR's REPORT, i "87 
. ʻ'A joint-stock corporation, composed of Kittitas County and Tacoma 
men, with a capital of $100,000, is'now engaged cutting the Teanaway 


. Canal  Ttstarts from. a point om Teanaway Creek, ro miles north of the- 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and crosses the divide between the Teanaway 


aud Swauk Creeks, and waters the north and eastern portions of Kittitas 
Mots ‘Its length is 53 miles If the water supply of the Teanaway proves 
insufficient, the charter of the company gives them the right to extend the 
canal to Cle-elüm River, 10 miles farther. Some work has been done on 
the lower end of the canal for'a distance of 20 miles, and-fifteem teams and a. 
number of laborers are erigaged-in extending the canal." Wher completed 
it will water 80,000 acres, and the shire'town of Ellétisburg will probabi tie 
euppued from the same source. It is expected that the work will be finished 
in the fall of 1888, and the cost will amount to $100,000.  . yc ue 
“The secorid caualshown by us would have its head in the Tietan basin, 
follow the easterly base of the Cascade Mountains, around the head of the 
Cowycliee Valley, and over the divide between the Cowychee and Ahtanum 
‘Créeks, and its lower end would be at Old Yakima City. ` Its length would 
be about 50 mules. Roo i ; - 2o 
^ . '"The third canal would have its source in a canon of Yakima River, 3 


miles above North Yakima, pass along the foot-hills bordering Moxee bot- - 


tom, and through a pase in'a range of hills forming the watershed between 
the Yakima and Columbia Rivers Its mouth would. be at the horseshoe 
bend of Yakima River. Its? gth wouldbe75 miles. < l,a ano oG 
.-" The fourth canal woy „have its head near Old Yakima City, and ‘its 
course wónld be southwesterly toward Fort Simcoe Indian Agency, therice 
southerly and easterly to a point below Wallula,on the Columbia River. 
Its length would be about 150 miles. z MUT 
“ The great impediment in the way of construction of these four canals 
may be best understood by considering. that one-half of the lands in this 


region are covéred by the land grant of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- ^ 


ny. As that company lias shown no dispositiod to join individual citizens 
in such enterprises, this vast region, with its deep rich soils, is uninhabited, 


and will remain so for a long time to come, without the intervention of the . 


Federal and State governments. hod is 
‘(There are no districts in eastern Washington of any considerable ex-. 


tent to which irrigation is applied, although many hundreds of thousands of ' 


acres might be brought urider cultivation by artificial watering if canals were 
UNE of the Columbia and run along the dividing ridges on both sides 
of that stream. - . - 4 g ; 


' "Legislation is much needed that will give us laws regulating the water ` 


supply for farmers in Yakima and Kittitass Counties." x 
Eventually there must be many fiundreds of miles of irrigating ditches 
in the Upper Columbia and Snake River Valleys - These canals will serve a 
double purpose. The freshets in the Columbia and the Snake, being caused 
by melting shows, occur in the growing season, and thus render many 


thousands of acres of rich bottom lands worthless for’ agricultural purposes. _ 


When.these canals are built, as eventually they must be built, to furnish 
homes for the rapidly growing population of Washington and Oregon, they 
will convey the surplus water of the rivers, and distribute it over the up- 
lands of the interior, where it will be drunk up by the thirsty soil, aiid, 
while rendering that country fruitful in the highest degree, will minimize 
the floods in the lower stretches of the rivers and make the rich bottom 
lands available for agriculture. Such a scheme as this 1s worthy of the con- 
sideration of Congress, and should receiye attention at this time, so far, at 


m 


Jeast, as au appropriation for surveys aud estimates for a comprehensive sys=~ ~~ 


tem of canals and ditches with the aboye dual object in view. n 

How variously fertile is the soil of the Yakima district when irrigated 
may be seen from the following account, which is deemed by no means ex- 
aggerated: -~ ` Mae Che epo uus "m E 


tul © ee 


98 -~ EXTRACTS FROM. THE . 
, - “One farmer, whose place is within one mileof town, showed 109 varie- 
~ ties of fruits, vegetables, and cereals, grown on a piece of land that'had twice 
been abandoned before he took it. Other tillers of the soil, who broke their 
land for the first time last spring, showed goto so varieties of products grown 
from the soil. - These included the best qualities of Yellow’ Nansemond 
sweet potatoes, mammoth melons of all varieties, egg plant, sorgum cate 
and syrup, broom corri, tobacco, grapes, cotton, peanuts, and many. other 
things, some of which do not attain to’so bigh a degree of excellence else- 
. where farther north than the Carolinas. «Peaches, apples, prunes, of super- 
ior quality delighted the eye. Peaches had.been marketed ‘continuously, 
from the same orchards, from the 15th of July ta the 15th of October, » There 
were hanging in the-pavilion diplomas awarded at the New Orleans Expo- 
sition to citizens in this valley for exhibits of the hest qualities aud greatest 

, variety of corn, wheat, oats, barley, and hops.’'- : : 
., The preceding is. taken from a description of exhibits at a Yakima 

‘air. + : ~ p aon ' ; s WES gao S i 1 "AT 
|, A correspondent of the Washington Farmer writes to that journal from. 


EKonemoc as follows: 


E . “A word about irrigation.» The three factors in' our favor are fine ' 
climate, unexcelled soil, and our irrigation facilities. The latter is the bug- 
bearof the novice. Many farmers from the East have given irrigation a 
desultory trial and because they ‘did not understand it nor appreciate its 
advantages, condemned it asa nuisance and a failure. It is something that 
can not be learned in.a day, but requires both skill and: patience. An cast- 
ert farmer thínks nothing of spending hundreds of dollars for draining and 
manuring’his land, while irrigation takes the place in a measure of the~ 

-latter, and there is no necessity for the former, as, when the farmer gets all 
-the water he wants, he can shut his supply off till he needs it again. | -' 
- .* "increasing drought in the East is causing farniers to. turn their atteti- 
„tion to the subject of irrigation, and its worth:has been practically demon- 
strated. ` Its value to á crop of small fruit during the fruiting season cannot 
be overestimated. ! - à 
. . “Even here irrigation i$ only imperfectly understood ; its possibilities, 
"with proper management, are almost beyond belief. A man with a good 
- sulky plow and horses can clear, ready for cultivation, 4o' acres in as many 
days, ‘When the sage-brush is burned there are no stumpe, and you can go 
on cultivating the land as though ithad been cultivated for years, and each 
"succeeding year will find the land better. Grub out the sage-brush, put iu 
the crop, irrigate properly, and the succeeding fall you may expect to grub 
out a good crop of grain or vegetables " E E. 


CLIMATE, 


^ The climates of Washidgton Territory are principally two, the eastern 
and the western, divided by’ the lofty Cascade Range. The former has 
much heat in summer, ahd brief but severe frosts in winter; the latter is 
mild in both seasons, The eastern is remarkable during the yeat for clear- 
nese and brightness; the western has one long season of clouds and show- 
. „ers. Both are healthful in a high degree. In neither do there seem to be 
local diseases. ‘The eastern climate, however, is the most desirable for per- 
sons who are inclined to maladies of the throat or lungs, — ' x 
In both climates the nights are exceedingly cool and refreshing, so that 
itis a common remark'that one can sleep here more than almost anywhere : 
else The appetite, too, is believed to be keener thar in other regions, and 
whether this be true or not itis certain the health of thé mbhabitants is notice- 
. ably good _, -It is believedby some that the western climate inclines men to 
~- drowsiness and a degree of inactivity; but the effect of it upon various pèr- 
sons is so différent that this, can hardly be said 


I 
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* "The people of the Eastern/Statesáre sometimes at a lose.fo know how’ 
we, who live so far north, have so mild a climate. In the first place, it 
"ought to be remetibered that it is not’ we who live so far north, but they 
who live so far south. Washington Territory is.only in the latitude of 


. France. It is farther south than England. The answer, however, is that in 


the Pacific as well asin the Atlantic Ocean there is a warm current that 
washes the shores of the northern countries and reduces their temperatures. 
This current, corresponding to the Gulf Stream, is the Japan Current. To 
this i$ due the fact that on.the-westetn side_of the mountains so little snow 
is seen and flowers may bloom in the middle of winter. From this arises 
‘the warm-Chinook wind that, passin the high wall of the Cascades, banishes | 
the snows of eastern Washington and limits, to a stay of three or four weeks, 


_ a winter that might otherwise be as-long and as severe as that of Dakota. 


Each of the two principal climatic divisions has subdivisions. Thus, in 
eastern Washington, while the winters are nowhere very long, they are in 
soine districts even shorter than in others, and in western Washington tlie 
rains are nowhere equally long. These details, however, can not be given 
here; the more -especially as, upon the whole, the differences are wot’ 
great. ` ' 7T ‘ . MED 
> - The climate of western Washington so little resembles that of any other. 
‘part of thé United States that a more particular account of it 4eems to be 
necessary. Thésummers are nearly without rain, the autumns and the 
springshayefrequent showers, the winters are rainy. No season, as has 
been said before, is severe. - The summer heat is not commonly above 85°, 
that of winter only for a few days as low ss 10° above zero. The ordinary 
winter cold, that isto say; for a few weeks of January and February, is be- 


.'tween 30? and'45?. That part of the year betweeit November and Christmas 


-is usually so.mild as to be only a prolongation of autumn. - - 
As to the rains, it must be understood that though “it rains long here it . 
does notin the aggregate rain. more than in most parts of the temperate 
zone. It may also be added that the dryness of the summers causes no 
drought. The spring rains continue at intervals until in June, and the sum- 


mer heat isnot severe. - . : 2. H 
Lightning ig very rare in western Washington, and is generally much 


* talked about when it occurs. - 


"There are no poisonous insects nor reptiles, and no ts, such as grass- 
hoppers or beetles, haye as yet invaded the fields. Cyclones are, utterly uu- 
knoyn on both sides of the mountains. ~ el - 

è following tables from: United States signal stations. will exhibit 


, Meteorological phenomena in detail. _ Port Angeles aud Olympia are west, 


and Spokane Falls east, of the mountains 
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Meteorological summary for U. S. Signal Service station, Spoknane., Falls, - 
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7 Meteorological data and summary for signal station at Port Aageles. 


[Latitude o£ station, 48 deg. 7 min; longitude, 133 deg, 6 inin.; elevation of, barometer.abové 
sea-level, 14 fect, magnetic variation, 22 deg. 48 min. E, «Compiled by Sergt. William 
Bell, Port Angeles, Wash.] ET - ~ 
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First frost for fall, Oct. 10. 
Last frost, spring, Muy 2. 
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*Can not be given oh account of necessary instruments not being in position at times — . 
4 $Cannotbe given on account of compléte observations not being taken during whole year. 
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l '" THE CHINOOK WIND. > 


^*. Winds coming from different quarters, and possessing-various-character- 
istics, were named by the Indians after the countries from whence they 
appeared tocome. The tribes that formerly lived about the middle Colum- 
bia exercised a great influence upon the nomenclature of the country, . 
probably because they fived’in immediate contact with the Hudson's Bay’ 
colony at Vancouver, and with the earliest American settlers along the 
lower Willamette, aiid on the Tualitim plains and the Cowlitz prairie. —. 
The east wind, that drying or chilling wind, according to the season, 
that blows down-the Columbia River with great force sometimes, was'called ^ 
.by them:the Walla Walla wind, because it came to thém from the direction of 
the Walla Walla country: In the winter this wind brings freezing weather, and 
-sometimes will close the streams with ice. In thesummer it is a parching 
„wind, and its aproach can be noted for long distances as it lifts the dust 
and debris high intheair. It is an ‘odious wind; and mo one wishes it to 
+ blow upon him. Fortunately its reign is always short. It rarely prevails 
5 a pIe than a- few hours, but will sometimes. continue for three-or four 
ays. sar s E ^ A ls gk o9 è 
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- Its enemy 1s the Chinook wind, so called by the Indians alluded to 
above, because it came to them from the direction of tlie conntry of the 
Chinooks.» ‘This is à balmy wind, coming from the Kuro Siwo, orgreatJapen-' - 
ese current, of the Pacific Ocean. In the summer itis a cool wind, aid tem- 

: pers the heat of summer so that nowhere m Washington Territory do people 

all down with sun-strokes. In the winter it'is a. warni, moist wind, and is^ 
sometimes shghtly odoriferous, as if-spice-laden from the tropics. ~ It is so 
gentle upon ordinary occasions that its presence could not be noted by its 
motion, and itis almost miraculous in its. effects. Snow and ice disappear ' 
before it with rapidity, and it seems to be able to blow for long distances. 
between walls of colder air. without parting with its heat. Sometimes it 
constitutes an upper current, in which case the remarkable spectacle is 
witnessed of snow melting from the mountain tops while theremometers'in 
the valleys register below the freezing point. At other times it is the sur- 
facé current, and follows the valleys,and gorges as a flood might follow 
them.- Itseems to bear healing upon it5 wings, like Sandalphon, the Ángel 
of Prayer, and it is not difficult to concave that the Indians would wish to . 
personify it in order to fix upon it their devotions. -~-~ ~- "TU . 

This wind sometimes penetrates as far as the upper stretches of the 

Missouri, and even tempers the air on the plains;of Dakota beyond the . 

. » Rocky Mountains. Wherever it goes the chains of winter are unloosed, and- 
the ice-bound rivers are set free. “The Chinook is the natural enemy of the 
odious east wind, aud while, ordinarily, it wields its influence as gently as the 
zephyrs that waft the thistle downs in autumn, still there are times when the 
‘two. winds engage in giant conflicts, and fight'for supremacy, now in the 
upper, then in the Jower, strata, on the mountains and in the valleys, aiter- 

. nately driving each other back and.forth, swaying the trees, tossing the 
leaves, and swirling the rain drope, or the c s of snow, as the one or the 
other advances. But the combat is-never long, and the victory is always 
with the Chinook. The inhabitants east of the Cascade Mountains, when 
winter has seized them, and the.east wind dashes snow in their faces, pray 
for the Chinook to come: They look by day for its moist front; and listen 
by night fot the noise of its combat with the east wind, and when it reaches 
them they rejoice. i . - ul 

Such is the Chinook wind, the blessed wind, of the far. Northwest. 2 


| = , THE CHINESE QUESTION. l 
In my opinion the antagonisms between the Americans and the Chinese 


are inherent and incurable. . 

Nowhere in the nature of the two races can be found anything in com-" 
mon; and whereverthey meet on the surface of the earth, the question 
mustbe, which. shall prevail over the other and not, as in the case of other 
peoples, what can-they jointly.do.for their.common good. . - T 

‘The coolies, that constitute the grievance-of the Pacific Coast, are slaves 
from-choice. The habit-of slavery. is so ingrained iu their compositions that - 
they will not be free when they might be free. "po . 
<> The axiom: that a slave-caunot ire athe the air of England, that in step-- 

ing upon the soil.of that island, the chains-.of a slaye are ipso Sacto, 
foken, cannot apply to a coolie, who will gather his broken fetters and 


E 


rivet them again upon his limbs. MEM 
^ Likewise, our broad invitation to the oppressed of all nations to seek a 
refuge in America, can only be of interest to those who desire relief 
from ‘oppression, and can not apply to the. coolies, who hug their op- — 
ression. ` tos ` - J NU 
* < Thëy are not lacking in shrewdness and comprehension, and they all. 
‘know that the moment they land on our soil they are free, yet they, with — 
‘complete unanimity, continue to acknowledge allegiance to-the Six Com- 
panies, from the minutest detail of-business up to life or death. - 


x 
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. The institutions of the Six Companies and their auxiliariés, thé 'socie- 


ties of Highbinders, are known to be as cruel in their administration ns a 


' cofitinnous reign of Caligula; Iappend.a description of them froma care- 


1 


fully written and. correctly illustrated article on.the subject in Harper's 
Weekly for'February 13; 1886- 2 ; . i A - 
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wT **'The Chinese quatter of San Francisco has been aptly tefmed a bít ‘of 


old China. With its'shops resplendent with Oriental red and: yellow, its. - 


pagoda-like restaurants, its narrow, noisome alleys, its underground opium: 
and gambling dens; it furnishes‘a picture inAnimiature of. the seámy. side of 
life'in.a Chinese city. But what most writers forget isthat Chinatown in. 
the far western metropolis represents mainly the worst features of Mon- 
golian life, and is as unfair a type of comparison as a Mulberry or Baxter 


' street to-day would be of the life ef New York.’ Nine-tenths of the dwellers’ 


in San Francisco's Chinatown, are coolies, ranking as virtual slaves in their 
own Country, and doomed from birth.to: meñial labor of the coarsést kind. 
No' Chinese of rank would tolerate one of them as his body servant. or would 
permit one to work in any capacity in His household. Outside the Chinese 


consulate in San Francisco itis doubtful whether one would be able to find 


EE" score of Chínese at Sood family or-breeding among the 20,000 herded in 


Chinatown. Gathered in this way, is it'any wonder that the coolies in Cali- 
fornia include many criminals? Conld one take 20,000 white men from the 


slums of any great city: and secure a higher order of intelligence or sobriety 
than is shown by these. pig-tailed heathen? - : z : 


^" “When the Chinese began to flock to California in large ‘numbers, ` 


attracted by gold mining and the promise of work on the overland railroad; 
they-fornied for mutual protection what are known as the Six' Companies: 
"These were fashioned or the principle of trade-guilds.- The men from Can- 
ton, for instance,-formied one company, those from. Hong-Kong anothers 
The menthers paid regular dues, for which the society furnished them host 
tal care’when sick and guaranteed ‘that their bones should be carefully 
trausported-to China in case:of death. They were also to be aidedin any 
difficulty with Chinése of other companiés or’ with whites. -. The company 
rooms were the headquarters for the members, where they:cotld ‘get the 
latest news from: China.. Outgrowths of these companies, but independent 
of them, are the Highbinder's societies. “These are purely American insti- 
tutions, like the Six Companies, without counterpart in the old country. 
They are many in number, and their strength and the desperate character of 
their active members and the swift vengeance which they have dealt out to 
offenders have made them feared throughout the. Pacific Coast. Hough, 
known as Freemasons, the Highbinders are really banded ‘together tor 
blackmail and police purposes. If by any favot the confidence of a High- 
binder 1s won, H& will have tio hesitation in acknowledging that he lives by 
blackmail, - He regards his calling as perfectly legitimate, and in carrying 
out the orders of his society he would stop at no crime, fot he looks'on the 
murder of one who has violated the secrets of his society or who has re- 
„ceived its sentence as a meritorious bit of work. ` 7 "S : 

‘The mother society among the Highbinders 1s the Chee Kung- Tong, 
which occupies a substantial three:story building on Spofford alley, in the 
héart ot the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. — i 

E E: + * x x 5 kk. *c ox 

“Four *headrmen', are elected semi-annually, whose word is Jaw,-as 
well as thirty-threé “hatchet-men,’ as the guard detailed to execute tlie de~ 
crees of the society is called. The Cliee Kung is the most powerful of all 
the societies, and has 4500 members itt San Francisco and 15,000 in all the 
American colonies where Chinese have penetrated. "Their rolls show that 

"they have branches in three hundred and ninety towns in the United States, 

Spanish America, and Cuba.  A-singulàr-fact is that mahy members of the 
minor societies still belong to the Chee Kung.  * i l 


^ 
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- “The initiation for membership is very rigid, and has been witnessed by 
afew American detectives in whom the Chinese have 'learned' to place con- . 
fidence. The candidate kneels, and with a large Chinese sword placed - ^ 
across.lis throat arid the point of ‘another pressed against the nape of his ^ ` 
neck, joins in the chanting of an oath before the sacred symbols of the soci- 
ety—an oath which binds him to obey the'society, to renounce all ties of 
‘kindred, and, to'swear to obey its commands without question at any time; . 
‘Trials of accused persons are held at stated intervals arid the sentence is 
executed on the spot. The implement of punishment resembles a saw-horse - 
—a log about 6 feet long, with four short legs. "Over thisthe victinris ^  - 
bound and the executioner, with a club which resembles a base-ball bat, 
gives the requisite number of blows on the back and legs. _ Outhe floor above* 
where this torture is practiced is'the joss of the society. | 7 
'  RThe influence of this head society is far-reaching, and it is doubtful 
-~whether-its leaders would. heed any otder from a lesser source than tHe . 
Chinese consul. . It is even said that the consul’s order has sometimes been 
overruled, as there are men in the Chee King Tong who acknowledge mo 
allegiarice to China. The doctrines that the society must be obeyed ‘first: 

So when the council of judges decide that a Chinese-has committed an 

act which merits death, the hatchet-men are instructed to kill him wherever ~ 
found. Ifhe escapes from San Francisco, there is small prospect ofevading . 

his puréuers, as his “name aud. description are sent to all the three hundred 

and ninety branch organizations throughout the country. ` It is dangerous 

for any Chinaman to harbor the fugitive or aid him in any way. He cannot 
return to-China unless he is -unusually clever in disguising himself, for all ` 

the shipping ports are closely watched by the society's agents _ This sleep- 

less espoinage underniines the courage of the bravest man Itis through 


"terror of this fearfül meríace that so many reputable Chinese become mem- ` 


bers of thesociety. .Outside the Chee Kung they would be targets for black- 
mail ; inside the circle, they are protected from all harm. aL o 
| ©The lesser societies of Highbinders in San Fraticisco have from two 
hundred to six hundred members edch ^ ' uL ZO 
-" Naturally these societies become nests of'criminals. "The batchet- 
mien are usually outlaws. Even the-best of the Chinese have small regard 
for human life, as their laws tolerate the purchase of a substitute by.a 
wealthy criminal condemned to execution and the compromise of a murder 
by a money payment to the relatives of the victum Trained in this way, 
the Highbinder is as reckless of human life as the slave-hunting Arab of 
the Soudan. There have been cases of murder in Chinatown, done for 
private revenge, by hired Highbinders, for the smalí sum of f20, and 


‘the cheapress in which human life is heldby' these people is a constant 


marvet: - ' ra 

‘The Highbinder is almost entirely beyond the pale of American law. 
His secret hiding places defy the ingenuity of the police;" he holds an 
‘oath in court in contempt; he can get a.score of witnesses in his society-to 
swear to anything which he desires; he has been the chief causé of the 
difficulty in the enforcement of the restriction act in San Francisco ‘The _ 
grèat body of the Chinese 1n California are peaceful aud law-abiding, but the | 


, few hundred active Highbinders form a powerful element of unrest, and are 


a constant menace to public safety.” 
.- While it is a very difficult matter to obtain perféctly accurate details in 
regard to the operations of the Six’ Companies “and the Highbinders, the 
above article will, I think, be taken by all people on the Pacific coast, and —- 
by all people in other parts of the United States, who have had any personal 
experience or any extended opportunity for observation in the premises, as 
a rather conservative statement of the accepted beliefs I append here, in 
corroboration of it, a dispatch to the Associated Press, dated a few days 
back: ‘ =< > 
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~ . ol San Francisco, October, 1, 3887. 
__ “The execution of Lee Sare Bo for -the murder of Chu “Ah Chuck. has 
called attention once more to the existence of two very dangerous Chinese 
Societies, Both of'these:men were Highbinders, Lee Sare Bo belonged to 
the Hip Sing’Tong society, and Chu Ah "Chück to the other organization. 
According to the’ most reliable account of’ the murder Chu Ah Chuck had. 
made himself very obnoxious to the Hip Sing Tong society, and the society 
decided that he should be killed. A short time-after he was shot down in. 
the street. As to who. committed the crime theré was some difference of 
opinion, but every one who pretended to know apything about it admitted” 
that the murder was committed by some member of the Hop Sing Tong 
society, and that if Lee Sare Bo were not guilty ‘it was merely. because he 
had not been selected for the purpose., There's no doubt that Lee Sare Bo - 
was fully aware that Chu Ah Chuck was to be killed, and he was an ac- 
complice to that extent, even if he did not actually do the killing. ` "tz 4 
** A significant point in the matter is that organized bodies of men exist 
in.San Francisco who sét the laws completely at defiance, and who do not hesi- 
tate even at murder. The Highbinders claim tô be unsubdued survivors of 
the Canton rebellion of twenty years.ago. , They are at war with‘everybody. 
* ‘Their organizations are supposed to be for mutual aid, but they: are in realty 
combinations for criminal purposes. “The members are bound together by 
the most.solemn oaths. ey are obliged to surrender all individuality and > 
become merely a of the. o ization. They are compelled to do un- 
questioningly and.üunhesitatingly what'the society orders. Briefly, they are 
organized criminals who make their.own laws and defy those of America." 


E 
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Belonging to a non-aseimilating race, and. refusing to consider himself 
anything but a sojourner, the Chinaman is a true parasite in his relations to 
this country. He is useful in the.same sense that a machine or a quadru 
is useful, simply as a dumb instrument in the accomplishment of physical 
results. No advancement comes, or can come, through him, in the field of 
morals or in any branch of social science. He is no aid to our civilization, 

. nọfactor in our intellectual progress, and renders no assistance in war. 
Like other parasites, he flourishes after his own kind, upon. the vital:sap of 
the stem upon which he is fastened. | , E 20e tt. 

^ He isan idolator, and sets up im of things that are on-the earth, 
-and bows down before them, in the midst of a people who worship a spiritn- 

~ alGod. Nearly every habit, nearly every practice, nearly every line of 
thought, and nearly every rule.of- conduct, private, public, and religious, of . 

« these people, is antagonistic to ours. There does. not appear. to be lacking - 
any evidence that the Creator intended-them to dwell by themselves; ~- - 

N gnance to the Chinese is deep-seated and permanent upon the part | 
of all classes with whom they comé in contact, here and elsewhere, excépt- 
ing a few sentimental people who see in their presence a divine dispensation 
for their conversion; and another few who, with strange inconsistence, hav- 


^... ing enforced the abolition of slavery in the South, now demand its estab- 


“Mishment in the West. AEN E NEN o - 
'^ ‘To show.in what degree efforts by this few for the conversion. of, the 


.. coolies have been successful, after thirty years of effort, I reproduce a recent 


dispatch from San Francisco to the Associated Press, as follows:^; ^ — 


. Chinese residents of San Francisco had a remarkable street parade in 
honor of the great idol known as Tan Wong, recently brought from China. 
The parade was of Oriental magnificence, but was confined to the streets and 
alleys of Chinatown, Costumes, banners, and Oriental weapons incident to 
the parade were brought from China especially for the occasion. There 
“were one thousand Chinamen in line, an numerous Chinesé women, on 
~ richly¢caparisoried horses, the entire column presenting a blaze of color. 


. ‘The women woré long silken gowns and “at their sides" walked attendants 


4 


r 20 


holding Bigh overhead banners of gold Thè men m the’ procession carried 
antique war implements, long gilt maces, elaborately carved swords or 
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`“ A-nuthber of tall banners that sprang 20 feet m the am preceded 


Ps around whose points-were coiled gilt ‘lizards, snakes, and Haming 
rag: : i DAE. i 


another heavily-armed battalion attired inthe brightest yellow and carrying ` 


weapons, no two of whicl were alike. : t 

' *' A feature that afforded particular delight to this peculiar people came 
next—a bright, tinsel pavilion, around»thé balconies -of-which ran id one 
cohtinnous stream httle.figures of men aud horses chasing one another; 
naked men twirling about, fighting with- swords; and little gods twisting 
about like snakes. An extraordinarily energetic band iu light pink preceded 

a troop of cavalry. , : - a i 
“Tn front of the níighty'joss, Tan Wong, wasa band of musicaus sound- 
ing huge gongs and kettledrums, while a body of cannoneers followed keep- 
iüg up a constant fásilade of firecrackers Twelve worshipers clad in light 
yellow carried Tan Wong, who sat in a huge chair. » About him and behind 
him-trod attendait priests in long black satin robes They-were accom- 
panied by wicense bearers whose censers were hung -froin the ends of long 
red pòles Following Tan Wong was the dragon-175 feet long, and de- 
scribed as the most gorgeous ever seen in America. “He was supported by 
sixty worshipers. This monster opened its mouth, writhed its’ body, and by 


-~ appliances known only.to the Chinese, kept'up.a general outward appear- 


ance of being possessed of life and as though desiring ‘to devour the specta- 
tors viewing its contortions The idol was placed in the joss house to be 
worshiped.” — ^" - ^ . "ns à 
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It is fair to say that this failure to produce results is not due to lack of 
effort on the part of the missionaries, but to the unreasoumg obstinacy of 
the subjects of thei: efforts - ~- NE. a ji eee 2 

The demand on the part of the other few is fora docile race of servitors; 
aud it not only contemplates with serenity atid apparent unconciousness of 
its illogicalness in this agethe ‘reinatignration of slavery, but also the re- 
establishment of the slave trade. , i zo 3 

Thé alleged cause of the enmity exHibifed by white laborers towards 
the Chinese is that they will work for a pittance that is not sufficient to sup- 
port a self-respecting American man of family. That it is true that this 
competition occurs, and that, being true, itas unjust to ont laboring popula- 


tron, has been so often, clearly shown that it may be said to be settled "But. 


that this is the only or the principal reason I do not believe TN 
Those who have studied the principles: that control the sentiments of 
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mankind and move them to important action will, I think, concedé that atiy ' 


‚oie of the consideratidiis mentioned herein is more potent than the last 
Discontent at competition 1n. wages attaches to the act more than to the 


~ man, and if the maur is one who can be reasoned with and from-whom 


eventually better fellowship can be expected as the result of persuasion, he. 


will not be ostracized by others on the sante social plane „The Chinese coolies, . 


for reasons hereinbefore set out, being incorrigible in every way as a class, an 
irrepressible conflict between them and the Americans results. The fact 
that his co-operating in demands for higher wages does not-seem tó placate 
or modify the enmity felt towards him by white laborers, 15 proof that that 


enmity is due to a farther reaching cáuse than rivalry in the wages«market .. 


But while, as I have shown, the people of thé Pacific coast are. practi, 


cally a unit in their repugnance to the Chinese, the vast majority of them ` 


are firm in their determination to seek redress by legal methods alone, and 

to see that the Chinese, while here, shall liave all the protection for life aud 

property that the laws guaranty to them. - ae E 
While on. the subject it may not be thought inappropriate to defail the 
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` under the same act of June 3, 1878. 
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nature and extent of the cruelties and impositions practiced upon coolies on - 
_ this coast and the : : 


ns by whom they are practiced, : 
‘The instances in which cooljes are deprived of their rights by Ameri- 
can workingmen are so widely published and so exhaustively commented 
upon that it is only necessary to allude to facts’ with which the country is 
familiar in an exaggerated form. But it will be found upon investigation, I: 
think, that the injuries inflicted upon the poor coolie by white laborers are! 
the least of the ills hé'suffers and the soonest cured. ` -- a eee 
Instances of his persecution by white laborers are infrequent ahd spas- 
modic, while the cruelties and impositions practiced upon ‘him by his white 
employers are systematic and permanent. : vr E 27 
. .Contracts for his services are not made. with him, but with an agent of 
some one of the Six Companies, © " d dy ae S M 
. The scheme for utilizing his exertions is to place him under a white 
man, calléd'a “herder,” who is usually selected on account of -his brutal 
qualities, and who 1s expected to practice such a degree of systematic cruelty 
as will keep up a reign of terror in his “gang.” - "The coolies are addressed 
as if they-were dumb animals, and are kicked and cuifed upon slight provo- 
cation; Ifthey make a stand, as they sometimes do when some worse than 
usual cruelty is inflicted upon one of their number, if is the practice to use 
fire-arms and other weapons for their subjugation, 4 . a 
The coolies must depend, in many casés, for their pittance upon the 
agent of their countrymen who has contracted for their services, Often-this, 
agent draws all the money from the employer, and at the end of a season is 
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discovered to he insolvent. Sometimes, in such cases, the coolies, smarting ^. 


under the outrage of being robbed of a whole'summer's wages, will make a .: 
riotous demonstration. In all such cases it|will be found that provision 
has béen made in advance for the use of force; and the coolies are attacked 
with clubs and guns, sometimes with serious loss in killed and wounded. 
In fact, the largest number,of acts of cruelty or injustice committed 
pon coolies will, I feel certain, be found upon investigation to have been 
committed by their employers and by the secret agents of the Six Companies 
called ** Highbinders.'* , P "oO 
-On the other hand, I believe that whatever of human -sympathy the 
helpless wretches receive in misfortune will be found to come from the white 
laborers, rather than from the Six Companies or, from their employers. 
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The following information concerning the public-land laws for the dis-, 
sal of Government lands in Washington Territory may be useful to the 
intending ímmíiprant:- : NE T 
All lands which are for sale ot other disposal by the Government under 
general laws are known as public lands, and are divided into land districts, 


“in each of which isa land office presided over by two officers, known, re- 


spectively, as the register and the receiver. » è 

There are five-of these land districts in this Territory: - - ^ " > 
. ‘The register and receiver act as agents for the Government, and pat 
ents will be'issued for all lands sold or otherwise disposed of by them, if 
approved by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washingten, D. C. 


Agricultural lands are disposed of to actual settlers only under the'- 


lands are such as will not produce crops without irrigation by 
artificial means. i j at DUAE 
Timber lands ate those uot fit for cultivation, being chiefly valuable for 
‘the timber, 160 acres of which can be,purchased without residence and im- 
provement for $2.50 per acre; also lands valuable for stone can be purchased 
ae 


. homestead, pre-emption, and timber-culture laws. 
Desert 
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Within the limits of railroad grants only the even-numbered- sections 


'are disposed of by the Government,’ and these are known as double-mini- 


mum land, and when entered under the pre-emption law the price is $2 50 


acre. 

Ontside the railroad limits the land 1s known as minimum land, and is 
sold at 1,50 per acre. uL » n 3 

Citizenship is required, or a declaration to become a citizen of the 
United States, before any public lands can be taken in thus Territory. 

Only one claim can be taken by the same person under each of the 
public-land laws of the United States ~ E 
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THE HOMESTEAD LAW. " 


Every citizen of the United States who is over twenty-one years of age, 
orthe head of a family, can take 160 acres of the public lands (agricultural) 
by establishing a residence thereon and cultivating the same in good faith 


' as a home for five years from the date of settlement; or if, after six months’ 


residence and cultivation; suct persons so ‘desire, they may, commute their 
homestead claim by paying the Government price therefor, or 1f a soldier or 
sailor, who, having served 1n the Army or Navy of the United States during 
the recent rebellion, has been honorably discharged, the time of his service 
will be deducted from the five years’ residence required. But, in such cases 
a Fe ene of one year on the land becomes necessary before patent will be 
Issued. g 


. ` THE PREEMPTION LAW. 


Residence, cultivation, and sufficient improvements to show the good 
faitli of the claimant are required. : 
, Oue hundred and sixty acres can be taken of agricultural land; .quali- 
fication as to age and citizenship is the same as under the homestead law. 
The claimaat must not be the owner of 320 acres of land, nor leave land of 
his own in this Territory (town lot excepted) in order to settle upon a pre- ` 
emption claim, nor take such claim for the purpose of speculation instead , 
of residence and cultivation. — — à : EE 
The good faith of every claimant must be clearly established. — 
He may change- his pre-emption filmg to a homestead by making 
proper application to the land office. ‘Not less than six: montlis" residence 
and improvement are required by law before payment can be made. e 
^ On offered lands the declaratory Statement must be filed within thirty 
days and the final proof made within one year from the date of settlement. 
On wunoffered lands the declaratory statement must be filed within three 
months and the final proof made within thirty-three months from the 


* 
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. date of settlement, 


` 


The price for minimum land is $1.25 and for double-minimum land 
$2.50 per acre. . MAC = 
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' — TIMBER-CULTURE LAW. . -" 


t 


P of claimant the same as to age, citizenship, and good 
far am E = iv 

Amount of land, 160 acres. Land must be devoid of timber. During the 
first year'at ‘least 5 acres must be plowed. The second year said 5 acres ` 
must be actually cultivated to crop and a second 5 acres plowed, .Thethird ` 
year the first 5 acres must be planted in timber, seeds, or cuttings, and the ~~~ 
second 5 acres actually cultivated to crop The fourth year the second 5 - 
acres must be planted in timber, seeds, or cuttings; making, at the end of 
the fourth year, Io acres thus planted. — : E 

„If the claim is less than 160 acres, thé area plowed and planted will be. 

in the same proportion as for 160 acres; that is, one-sixteenth of the 
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claim. Not less than 2700, trees must be planted.on each acre tọ en- 
Bur the claimant to-patent at the expiration of eight years from date 
.of entry ` dd è "LE es "Ru MS 
Residence in the Territory is not required for timber culture. 
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Same qualifications as to agé and citizenship, . ys 5c 
' Orie person can purchase 160 acres of coal lat a^ If yithun 15 miles of a 

sonst tailroad, the price is $20 per acre; jf optside that distance, gio. 
An association of persons may purchase 320 acres,or an association of not 
‘less than four persons, who.make an expenditure of $5000 upon their claim, 
may purchase 640 acres, including their improvements. ` 

Coaldaud declaratory statements must be filed within ‘sixty days 
and proof and- payment made within fourteen months from date’ of pos- 
session. i : ; 
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= TIMBER AND STONE LAND LAWS. Tage 

Land chiefly valuable for timber and stone, by the act of June 3, 1878; 
cai be purchased in this Territory for $2.56 per acre, area 160 acres; 110 ` 
residence or improvements necessary. Married women may make entries. 
under this act. ; P ix a 
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The files of the office ofthe secretary of the Territory indicate a very con- 
siderable increase in the nuniber of corporations formed in the past twelve 


months over the preceding twelve < Pe 
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It will thus be seen that the increase hás been nearly a third. 2 

These figures are a highly favorable indication of the business prosperity 
of the Terntory _ In addition, the following information from the office -of 
the chief clerk of the Railway Mail Service is given: On September 1, 1886, 
there were 4or post-offices in the Territory. -During the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1887,.23 offices were established, making a total of 424. . 

During the same period railway mail service was established on five new 
railway lines, with a total mileage'of 255. miles. Seattle and Tacoma have 
been made free-delivery offices under the late act granting free delivery to 
all offices in the United States whose revenues dre in excess of $10,000 
per annum. € 45 , "uou po eS 
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. Washington Territory abounds in game of all kinds. ong the quad- 
-rupeds are bear, elk, pt len moose, several kinds of deer and a great 
variety of small animals, Canvasback ducks are plentiful on ‘the Columbia 
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River, and get an unexcelled flavor from the wapato, à Sort of white water 


_ lily, upon the roots of which they feed They are shot over decoys in inland 


lakes. E , 

. Fly-fishing for trout is ood in every stream above-the dignity of a 
rivulet, and on Puget Sound, in October, salmon weighing from 6 to 45 
pounds are taken with trolling tackle M I Ra : 

Our streams are splendidly adapted for canoeing, and durmg the season 
there is very little danger ofraidso that the voyager can dispense with much of 
the impedimenta necessary ii other countries. Then with gun androd he can 
subsist upon the country. Those who are addicted-to climbing mountains 
can find ample occupation. There are four peaks rising above 10,000 feet 


in the Cascade Range, all of which may-be ascended} and the Olympic’ 


Range is a land of mystéry awaiting exploration. For some reason neither 
the Indians nor the American frappers have penetrated the dark, forbidding 
canons of these mountains, and much is therefore left forthe imagination. 
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A great many tourists'from the Eastern States visit this Territory during 
the warm season.” They may arrive by any one of four transcontinental 
railways, via Saint Paul, Omaha, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, Denver 
and Salt Lake City, or Winnipeg and Victoria- - : 

, "The stenery along all these routes 15 considered very fine, and that of 
Washington Territory cannot be surpassed. The Cascade Range presents a 
long front of forest-covered mountains, silvéred at intervals by peaks pro- 


. jectmg several thousand feet above the line of perpetual snow, all of them 


having glaciers on their northern sides. The Olympic .Range, between 
Puget Sound and the ocean, is in assemblage of yery rugged peaks, of nearly. 
equal height, and presents, until late in the'season, an unbroken lime of 
suow for more than 100 miles, DEMNM T are f 
The Lower Columibia Riverand Puget Sound, with their clear waters, 
TE their petpendicular banks and, numerous islands, cannot be 
excelled. . : et aoe 
Tourists may also now continue their. voyage to Alaska, entirely along- 
inland channels, where there is no liability to sea-sickness. When the 
traffic developes, asit will in a few „years, passengers can continue to the 
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northward, and view the midnight sun from the deck of a comforatable 


steameér~ .. 


_ ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

The courts; juries,” prosecuting officers, and. all concerned in, the en- 
forcement of-the criminal laws of the Territory, appear to have been efi- 
crent in. the higliest degree. ‘The table below exhibits returns from eleven 
out of thirteen prosecuting attorney districts. The two districts from which 

.returns have not been received are sparsely settled, and would not materiai- 
iy vary either the totals or the ayerages. . m e E 

It will be seen that crimes of violence, which are popularly supposed to 
be prévalent in the * rowdy West,” cut a small comparative figure in the 
colunin of indictinents and a very large comparative figure in the'column of 
convictions. Out of 17 assaults with deadly weapons, 15 were convicted, 
‘and of 9 robbers, 9 were safely landed in the penitentiary. ^ © > 
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EU a | Summary of criminal statistics, 1887. ~~ 
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Cereal production of Washington Territory during the crop year 1859, aud . 
- from 1859 to 1884, inclusive. TS 


Year. Bushels, 
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The data‘of serial production for the years 1859 and 1869 are derived 
from the United States census, and for other.years front réports of the 
Department of Agriculture. . This table is from McCarty's Annual 
Statistician. ; ^ al 
AJ of which is respectfully submitted. Ey 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, ' : 
Se EUGENE SEMPLE, 


‘ ! MET. QUSS < Governor, 
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J. Patton Anderson ,,.....,.. > 1857 |. 1857 


I, Stevens... eee 


i 
i É 1857 |} Alvan Elanders... sesa. 2665, 1909 1370 
: i | Edward S. Salomon .. ... 1^ 


Fayette McMullen.. . . .", 1857 | 1801 ,| James F, Lagate-.......... } 1872 |. 1872 


W, H, Wallace.. sesessen aet d 1861 
a Wm. Pickenng.,.......,. . — 1801; 
Marshal F, Moore.. seses... — 1967 | 


Mom gen 


1861 | W.A Newell pess nered >I 
Er kon d es eer tn 1984 |... 1887 
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-` OF the above J. Patton, Anderson, R. D. Gholson, m Legate, and W 


H. Wallace did not qualify. ` 
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TERRITORIAL OFFICERS, 1887. , |. | 


Delegate to/Congress, Ciuirles S. Voorhecs, Colfax, z 
Governor, Eugene Semple, Olympias, ; PUE 
Private secretary, Frederick Hausman, Olympia, a~ 

Secretary, N. H, Owings, Olympia. , ^ : 
Chief justice, R. A, Jones, Seattle. : - 
Associate justice, W. G Tangford, Walla Walla, ' 
Associate justice, George Turner, Spokane Falis. - - 
Associate Justice, Frank Allyn, Tacoma. M. e 
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- ^ FEDERAL OFFICERS. 
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Surveyer general; John C. Breckenridge, Olympin. " 

United Stutes marshal, Thomas J, Hamilton, Seattle. ~ 
United States district attorney, W. H. White, Seattle, 

Collector of customs, Quincy A, Brooks, Port Townsend, 

Deputy collector of internal revenüe, Gwin Hicks, Tacoma. 
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e "Territory of Washington was set apart by the act of March 2, ` 
^ 1853. ,The following named comprise tlie list of Governors appointed. — ' 
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Qj. Geography... .72 . . . 
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*.. Population, with tompatalive tables back to 18756... . . . 


'3. Taxable property, with comparative tables back to 1876... . . 


4. - Settlement of lands. 7. .. 
5 Commerce and railways. . 


6, -Agricultural development . x 
c4. Stock raising. 5. 5.5 


-8 Mining ... 
9. Forests and the production of "huniber e 
IO, Education .. . 


.12. Labor supply. , 


33+ Condition of ‘the Indians , 


“14. Public buildings . . 
IS- Legislation .. .. ., 
16. Undeveloped resources . 
17. Conmérce .. 


18. 


Banks . .... 


Ig. Precious metals . 
20, Flouring mills . 
21. Salmom fisheries . 


22. 


Ship-building , . 


23- Horticulture M 
24. Floriculture .. , 


` 25. 


Food fishes . . 


26. Beeculture .. 


27- 
28. 


Churches ^... 
National Guard. ~ 
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~ 2g. Improvement of: "water-ways 


30. 
31. 


Irrigation "m 
Chiniate ` oe 
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32 Chinook wind ; 


33- 


38. 
.39- 
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The Chinese question ve 
34. Synopsis of United pates Tand 1 
35. Corporations formed . 
Sporting... 
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^40 Administration of justice : 9 


41. Cereal production of Washington Territory, for 1869, and for 
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each year from 1869 to 1884. 
42. ; Lists of Territorial and Federal Officers . 
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